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“| ADOPTION RESEARCH 


Wis Donald Brieland 


Pa Director 
f Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 


This is the report of a conference to promote research 
in adoption. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Tue National Conference on Adoption. 
sponsored by the Child Welfare League of 
America in January 1955 was a milestone in 
the historical development of the field of 
adoption as a scientifically based practice 
area of social work. Much significant mate- 
rial related to adoption was presented from 
many diverse scientific and_ professional 
fields. However, research efforts reported 
from the social work field itself were ex- 
tremely few. The development of a variety 
of social work based on research projects was 
seen as a necessary task for child welfare 
agencies.! In pursuit of this objective of de- 
veloping more research in the adoption field, 
a Conference on Adoption Research was 
held in Chicago on November 13-14, 1958, 
under sponsorship of the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund. The 1958 conference 
group included six staff members from child- 
placing agencies? and nine researchers. 

It is of immediate interest that the confer- 
ence reported more studies of adoption in 


1 See Michael Schapiro, 4 Study of Adoption Practice, 
Vol. I, Child Welfare League of America, pp. 136-145. 

2 Anthony DeMarinis, Executive Director, Family 
and Children’s Service of Greater St. Louis; Perry B. 
Hall, Executive Secretary, Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice, Pittsburgh; Opal M. Jacobs, Assistant Executive 
Director, Children’s Services, Cleveland; Weltha M. 
Kelley, Assistant Executive Director, California Chil- 
dren’s Home Society; Charles B. Olds, Executive Secre- 
tary, Children’s Home Society of Minnesota; and 
Elizabeth S. Turner, Director of Casework, Iowa Chil- 
dren’s Home Society. 

’David Fanshel, Director of Research, Child Wel- 
fare League of America; D. Bruce Gardner, Depart- 
ment of Child Development, Iowa State College; H. 
David Kirk, School of Social Work, McGill University; 
John L. Wallen, Director of Research, Boys and Girls 
Aid Society of Oregon; Beatrice Werble, School of So- 
cial Service Administration, University of Chicago; 
Martin Wolins, School of Social Welfare, University of 
California, Berkeley; Leon J. Yarrow, Infant Adoption 
Research Project, Washington, D. C.; and Donald 
Brieland of the McCormick Fund. 
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progress and greater interest on the part of 
agencies in participating in research than 
was evident at the 1955 meeting. Studies in 
adoption by members of the conference 
group recently completed or in progress 
include: 


Adoption of Negro Children, Fanshel; A Study of 
Florida Children Adopted Independently, Herzog; Rela- 
tionships between Age of Placement and Personality De- 
velopment, Y arrow; Role Definition and Role Handicap in 
Adoptive Parenthood, Kirk; Effects of Non-Continuous 
Mothering on Child Development, Gardner and Turner; 
and Selection of Adoptive Parents, Brieland. 


The main purpose of the conference was to 
discuss follow-up research related to adop- 
tion outcome. Each of the conferees sub- 
mitted a paper containing his suggestions for 
adoption research, which was circulated in 
advance. Nearly all aspects of adoption were 
discussed during the two days, and it was 
generally agreed that multiple approaches 
are needed. Instead of one grandiose project, 
the participants favored separate studies 
under varied auspices, each fitting into a 
broad general plan. 


Preparing Applicants for Research 


The conferees agreed unanimously that in 
order to foster research, all agencies should 
discuss with their clients the need for studies 
of adoption and indicate that couples receiv- 
ing children may be asked to participate in 
research following placement. This should be 
done even though agencies may not have a 
research design or a research person on the 
staff. If this preparation is not accomplished, 
the task of enlisting the cooperation of the 
adoptive parents may be jeopardized. The 
renewed interest of the agency in these 
couples following the conclusion of the super- 
visory period may have a threatening impli- 
cation for them which could lead to a refusal 


to be interviewed, or to highly defensive 
behavior. 


[1] 








The group affirmed its belief that an in- 
vestment of time and effort in adoption re- 
search can be justified because of the im- 
portance of adoptive placement in creating 
one common type of American family con- 
stellation. Being a socially contrived unit, 
rather than the product of natural processes, 
the adoptive family might be expected to 
show a unique group of strengths and weak- 
nesses. Aside from the inherent interest of 
such a family unit, there is also the general 
responsibility of social agencies to be ac- 
countable for their services. 

It was agreed that financial resources were 
available for well-designed projects, and that 
studies formulated on the basis of social 
science theory would be more likely to re- 
ceive support than those which dealt with 
questions of agency practice without refer- 
ence to theory. The permanent character of 
an adoptive placement makes it especially 
necessary for the agency to operate with skill 
and effectiveness; this also justifies research 
in adoption. 

After grappling with what is a successful 
adoption, the group agreed that this question 
provided great difficulties. As in studies of 
psychotherapy where the focus has shifted 
from “‘success” of therapy to an analysis of 
behavior of persons who have undergone 
treatment, it might be prudent to study 
adopted children and their families as exam- 
ples of people who have participated in 
adoption, without defining success or failure 
in global terms. Studies of adoptive children 
known to child guidance clinics were con- 
sidered as one means of providing increased 
knowledge about problems that arise for such 
children. There was some recognition, how- 
ever, that while some insight can be gained 
about adoptive failures by this means, the 
readiness of persons to use such services be- 
cause of their prior contact with a social 
agency during the adoption process is a vari- 
able that makes the validity of general con- 
clusions about “special problems” in adop- 
tive families subject to question. 

There was some disagreement over the 
suitability of using as a criterion for the 
success of adoptive placements the finding 
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that such children do not reveal more be.) ject of f 


havior problems than are to be found in the 
general child population. Some of the partic. 
pants expressed the view that agencig 
should expect more favorable outcomes jy 
their placements than would be found in , 
comparable group of natural families. 
While it was agreed that in infant place. 
ments the qualifications of parents to deal 
successfully with a baby are the most impor. 
tant, agency representatives felt that in se. 
lecting adoptive parents attention needed to 


be given to the parent-child relationship as jt | 


might be inferred to operate later, through 
the adolescent period. Some of the group, 
however, held that this was assuming much 
more responsibility than an agency should 
because of the varied events intervening be. 
tween placement and the achieving of adult. 
hood, events which cannot be forecast and 
over which an agency has no control. 


Defining Adoptive Parent’s Role 


The usefulness of the role concept in de. 


fining issues in adoption research was gen. 
erally accepted. The group felt that agencies 
could well spend time in defining the adop. 


tive parent’s role, and in determining which | 


of the elements in role performance can be 
assessed from interviews with a childless 


couple. The research of David Kirk indicates ! 


a number of special problems in the adoptive 
parent’s role, among them establishment of 
the identity of the adopted child. One would 
hope that the child would be integrated into 
the family just as any other child. At the 
same time, parents must reveal to him that 
he is adopted. It would be valuable to have 
more information about the manner in 
which couples resolve this potential contra- 
diction in role. 

A research project based on role theory 
that elicited interest and support from the 


group was presented in the paper prepared ' 


for the conference by David Fanshel. This 
study proposes a comparative analysis of the 
problems in adaptation and adjustment to 
the parental role of a group of adoptive 


parents and a control group of natural | 


parents. The former group would be the ob- | 
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‘ect of research interest prior to the place- 
ment of a child in their home by a social 
agency. The control group would be ob- 
tained through collaboration with medical 
sources offering prenatal care, and would be 
studied in a similar fashion. The design calls 
for follow-up interviews with the couples 
every three months after the placement of 
the child, for a two-year period. 

Such a study is essentially concerned with 
the process of “becoming a parent” and 
would focus upon such areas as: the ability of 
couples to develop satisfaction in the par- 
ental role; the competency they show in per- 
forming necessary parental tasks; their 
ability to withstand various potential stress 
points associated with newly achieved 
parenthood (e.g. loss of sleep, greater con- 
fnement to the home); the ability of the 
couples to make necessary realignments in 
other aspects of their lives, such as in the 
areas of marital interaction and economic 
planning; and the ability of the couples to 
use child-rearing practices which seem best 
suited to develop the child’s potential for 
positive growth (e.g. handling of nurture, 
protection and socialization). 

Judgments about the behavior of couples 
in these areas would be made by seasoned 
practitioners, using tape recordings of the 
research interviews without any _indica- 
tion of whether the child was acquired by 
adoption or by natural means. A number of 
hypotheses regarding the possible effect upon 
the adoptive couples of lacking a feeling of 
being entitled to or belonging to the child 
would thus be tested: Do adoptive parents 
reveal greater stress, more constriction in 
their child-rearing practices, and a greater 
tendency to suppress their impulses than 
natural parents? 

A similar project, aimed at assessing the 
stress on adoptive parents, was proposed by 
Martin Wolins, using a model developed by 
Reuben Hill. The study would chart the 
periods of stress experienced by couples as 
they proceed through the various phases of 
~ 4See Reuben Hill, ““Generic Features of Families 
under Stress,” Social Casework, February-March 1958, 
pp. 139-150. 
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the adoption process. The conference group 
regarded the close tie-up between this project 
and on going social science efforts as a very 
positive feature. 


Need for More Information 

Early in the conference it became clear 
that agencies have a strong need for more in- 
formation about the experiences of parents 
with whom children have been placed. A ret- 
rospective study with couples who had re- 
ceived children from agencies during the last 
fifteen years to determine their attitudes 
toward adoption and to summarize their 
experiences as adoptive parents was pro- 
posed. Some of the researchers had reserva- 
tions about such a study because of the 
sampling problems involved, the need to 
account for changes in agency policy, and 
the difficulties anticipated in establishing 
contact with adoptive parents. 

As a result of this discussion, representa- 
tives from three of the agencies met with 
some of the researchers and developed a plan 
for a project which they felt could be com- 
pleted in a relatively short time, and which 
would provide needed insight into adoption. 
The study design calls for follow-up inter- 
views with families who adopted children 
from the three agencies three, six, nine, 
twelve and fifteen years ago. The major 
intent of the project is to provide the agen- 
cies with essentially descriptive data about 
the circumstances under which a cross- 
section of adoptive families are living. Par- 
ticular emphasis will be placed upon obtain- 
ing the impressions of the adoptive parents 
about the outcome of the placement, as 
judged by their own expectations and hopes. 
In addition the interviewers, who are 
trained caseworkers, will seek to retrace 
with the adoptive parents their experiences 
with the youngster at earlier stages of his or 
her development. An attempt will be made 
to elicit the following kinds of information: 


the extent to which the fact of adoption has been an 
object of family attention and discussion, and its mean- 
ing for the family, 

the emotional impact upon various parental activi- 
ties, e.g. disciplining the child, because of the adoption 
situation, 


[3] 








the kind of support which agencies might provide to 
adoptive couples in the way of ongoing service, 

the way couples seem to be performing as parents at 
follow-up contact, as compared with the way they were 
agency placed the child with them (as 
case records 


seen when the 
revealed by the 

The advantages of this kind of study 
would seem to lie primarily in economy, in 
early feedback of descriptive material to 
practitioners, and in its existence as a source 
of hypothesis formulation for more elaborate 


research undertakings in adoption. 


Entry Points for Research 

the conference indicated 
that the adoption process could be studied 
profitably at several points—the selection of 
adoptive parents, placement and supervision, 
and the post-placement period. Studies of the 
selection process may have the worker or the 
applicants as the variable factor. For the 
former, research interest would be centered 
upon the criteria by which caseworkers 
evaluate the potential of couples for success- 
ful adoptive parenthood. For the applicants 
themselves, research might shed light upon 


Discussions at 


the way they perceive the agency at point of 


application, and how their subsequent ex- 
perience alters confirms these 
perceptions. 

Some of the participants felt that less 
emphasis in research planning might be 
placed on screening applicants and more on 
the process of helping them develop their 
full potentialities as adoptive parents. Sev- 
eral members of the group reported that a 
trend in this direction is found in current 
practice. According to their reports, agencies 
are accomplishing the main selection in the 
initial interviews and using subsequent in- 
terviews for education for adoptive parent- 
hood. If selection is to be made on the basis 
of one or two interviews, workers might find 
it profitable to evaluate strengths and weak- 
nesses of clients in group conferences as a 
means of testing their agreement about 
crucial variables and making visible the 
value systems which seem to be operating 
with each staff member. Perhaps the first 
step for an agency interested in such a proj- 
ect would be a staff effort to develop a care- 


or basic 
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ful definition of the adoptive parental role } 3. 


in order to determine whether common ey. **¥** 


pectations underlie the screening Process, 

The research methods used in the projee, 
recently completed in Florida, de hie 
the current status of children ad ee inde. 
pendently, were reviewed by Flizabeth He. 
zog. A very low rate of refusals by adoptive 
parents to participate in the study was cited 
as evidence that retrospective studies coulj 
be undertaken with good client cooperation, 
Also of interest to the group was the succes 
of having psychological tests administered ty 
adoptive children in school situations, with. 
out their being conscious of being singled out. 
Careful planning can reduce the risk of caus. 
ing undue embarrassment or hurt to the 
adoptive child because of research procedures, 

While agencies are concerned with a com. 
parison between agency placements and | 
those achieved independently, the group felt 
that a project to try to define the general 
success of the two types of placement in gross . 
terms was not something that could be un. 
dertaken in the immediate future. It would 
be more productive to concentrate on specific 
differences in the two placement processes, 
and to use them as variables. There are such | 
examples as the amount of contact between 
natural and adoptive parents, extent of post- 
placement supervision (if any), role of pro. } 
fessional persons in the placement, and , 
clients’ previous experience with social 
agencies. It would be highly desirable to have 
independent adoptions which have taken 
place under various circumstances _repre- 
sented in adequate numbers in a research 
sample. 


y Wit 


An Approcch to Prediction 


From the consideration of selection, a pro- 
posal by John Wallen was regarded as useful 
and practical. Its purpose is to attempt to 
distinguish characteristics of couples who 
are accepted from those who are not. 

Let us assume that, in general, families who receive 
children from adoption agencies have higher parental 

capacity than families whose applications are closed. As 
one means of attempting to improve our services, then, 
we can use the difference between the placement group 


(P) and the non-placement group (N) as a temporary 
criterion of parental capacity. What characteristics 


[4] 
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The projects that received the most con- 
sideration by the group were short-term 
cross-sectional studies, but the need for 


longer follow-up efforts was also recognized. 
Longitudinal studies, it was pointed out, 
could provide useful information early in the 
follow-up process and are probably best seen 
as a series of studies on the same population 
whicl 


combined for trend 


could be reported individually and 
analysis. While loss of 
cases is always a problem in this type of re- 
el that attrition 
le difficulty. A 


1e factor of cost. 


search, the group did not fe 
| 
i 


would be an insurmounta 


) 
major obstacle, however, is tl 
In this regard, it was felt that longitudinal 
studies of a more modest range, perhaps 
three to five years of follow-up, might be 
attempted. 

As in all evaluative research, it was felt 
that it would be a mistake for agencies to 
consider only long-term, complicated proj- 
ects as respectable research. The researchers 
present went on record as encouraging agen- 
cies to provide such basic data as a descrip- 
tion of the characteristics of the unmarried 
mothers and the adoptive applicants they 
serve. 

All of the conference members expressed 
an interest in getting reactions from other 
gencies to the ideas discussed, and conveyed 
the hope that research could be promoted 
both from among agencies and through more 
irect encouragement by such a group as the 
Child Welfare League of America. 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR'S RESPONSIBILITY: DEVELOPING 
PROGRAM TO MEET VARYING NEEDS OF CHILDREN* 


Helen R. Hagan 


Assistant Executive Director 
Child Welfare League of America 


Apminisrration has been defined as the 
means for determining the aims of an organi- 
zation, the plans made for achieving those 
aims and the process by which the plans are 
carried out. 

Leonard Mayo has described five steps in 
the administrative process: 

1. “The determination and clarification of function. 
“The formulation of policies and procedures. 


WwW nN 


“The designation of authority. 
“The selection, supervision and training of staff. 


nn 


“The mobilization and organization of all available 
and appropriate resources to the end that the 
purpose of the agency may be fulfilled.” 

Administration is a partnership, not an 
autocratic process. In a children’s institution, 
it would include members of the board of 
directors, the administrator, supervisory 
staff members, office and maintenance staff, 
as well as houseparents, recreational staff 
and caseworkers. The consultants, too—the 
medical, religious, educational, psychological 
and psychiatric advisors— would participate. 

While each makes his special contribution 
to the process of administering a children’s 
institution, one person, the administrator, 
must assume the role of leader. Webster 
defines a leader as one who guides, directs by 
influence, or one who goes before to show the 
way. This is the function of the director of a 
children’s institution. It is he who keeps the 
board and community informed of the chang- 
ing needs of children, gaps in community 
services, outmoded policies and procedures 
that need to be changed, and of the physical 
and financial needs which must be met. 


The Opportunity of Leadership 
The significant characteristic of leadership 
lies in the opportunity it affords to bring 


*Given at Lake Junaluska Conference, North 
Carolina, in August 1958. 
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The administrator of a children’s institution has no 
only great responsibility, but also a tremendous op. 
portunity to serve children well. 


about the achievement of the institution's 
objectives. If those objectives are worth. 
while, the satisfactions which flow from 
solving the problems involved are com. 
mensurately great. In how many fields are 
there greater satisfactions from administra. 
tive leadership than in the field serving chil. 
dren and their parents? 


Background for Administration 


The director of an institution that operates 
as a social agency should be a trained social 
administrator, preferably with major exper- 
ence in the children’s field. He should be old 
enough to have had the professional educa. 
tion and experience necessary for directing a 
program which will include many children 
with serious problems, but he should also be 
young enough to withstand the stresses and 
strains of administering such a program. 

The core of a program for children needing 
group care is individual and environmental 
treatment. To insure its quality, and that 
the children under care can benefit from the 
treatment available, the administrator must 
have a thorough understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities and limitations of 
environmental treatment. He should have 
had experience in working with members of 
other disciplines, such as education, medi- 
cine, casework, psychiatry and recreation, so 
that he will be able to differentiate respon- 
sibilities which he, as an administrator, must 
take and those which can be delegated to 
staff members with specific training in other 
areas. 

In addition to his training and experience 
as a practitioner, an administrator of a pro- 
gram for children should have specific prep- 
aration for administration. He should know 
how to prepare a budget for board considera- 
tion and to operate within that budget after 
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it is established. He should be skilled in the 
techniques of supervision of staff, and should 
have sufficient knowledge of building and 
maintenance, purchasing and institutional 
management so that he can provide informed 
leadership to supervisors of all departments. 

It is to be hoped that an administrator also 
would have had previous experience in 
working with a board of directors, in repre- 
senting an agency in the community and in 
interpreting the need for adequate support 
of its program. However, not all of these 
qualifications can always be found in one in- 
dividual. 

An administrator should be able to assume 
a leadership role and carry authority re- 
sponsibly. He should be able to work within 
the framework of policies established by a 
board of directors and delegate appropriate 
responsibilities to other staff members. He 
should be able to interpret the needs of chil- 
dren to his board of directors and the com- 
munity, and make suitable recommendations 
to his board when a change in policy seems 
desirable. He should command the respect 
and confidence of his board and staff and 
stand in such high respect professionally that 
he can recruit the high caliber staff that is 
essential in all positions. The administrator 
of achildren’s institution should be dedicated 
to service, have a real love for children and 
an ability to form easy relationships with 
them; and finally he should have excellent 
health, a well developed sense of humor and 
self understanding. 

The administrator does not need to be an 
expert in all the disciplines employed in an 
institution, but he does need to know enough 
about each required skill to employ properly 
qualified staff and evaluate their work. For 
example, the administrator does not have to 
be a skilled caseworker to know what skills 
are essential to help children in need of group 
treatment. He need not be a teacher to know 
that children with school problems require 
special tutorial 


from an educator 


qualified for remedial teaching. Most im- 


help 
portant, he should understand fully the con- 
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tribution of each staff member and be able 
to let each one function within his own area 


ot competence. 


Responsibility for Total Program 

Unlike other staff members, an adminis- 
trator’s responsibilities are not specifically 
defined, since he is ultimately accountable 
for the total program. Within the policies set 
by the board of directors, he is professionally 
answerable to the community and the sup 
porters of the institution for the quality of 
program. 

The role of administrator has been de- 
scribed as a lonely one. This stems from the 
fact that he has no one with whom he can 
share all his problems. Members of the board 
of directors usually are laymen and do not 
the their 
counsel in relation to professional matters. 


expect administrator to need 
He might seek the advice of one of his con- 
sultants on specific matters. For example, 
if some of the houseparents were worried 
about the children’s eating habits or the 
quality of food being served, the executive 
might ask the doctor to review such factors 
as the menus, the children’s gains and losses 
in weight and their general health. Similarly 
the administrator could appropriately share 
his concern about the children’s behavior 
problems with the consulting psychiatrist, 
and any problems related to church attend- 
ance with the religious advisor. But with 
none of these consultants could he share all 
his problems. 

Houseparents have the support of their 
supervisor, and can discuss mutual problems 
with their caseworkers. Caseworkers also 
have a supervisor and each other when there 
are several on a staff; the office and main- 
tenance staff have similar outlets. But there 
is only one administrator. He must make 
many decisions each day, some of which are 
major and may affect many children and 
staff members. New problems arise all the 
time and frequently the knowledge of how to 
deal with them has not yet been found. It 


takes a very secure administrator to face 
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Responsibility for Staff 

It is a truism that the quality of an institu- 
tional program is determined by the staff. 
This means that one of the major responsi- 
bilities an administrator carries is for the 
recruitment, screening, employment, orienta- 
tion and retention of staff. Recruitment and 


screening take up a high percentage of time. 


However, this careful labor can be wasted if 
, 


new staff are not thoroughly oriented to the 
program and old staff given the supports 


necessary to make them want to continue. 


Good personnel policies insure a basis of 


such support, but they are not enough. In- 
stitutional personnel work under tension and 
pressure and are always in danger of falling 
into patterns of “‘institutionalism.” In the 
large institution an individual employee can 
be lost; it is the administrator’s job to see 
that this does not happen. Even the most 
secure person needs to feel that his work is 
important, that he is needed and that his 
efforts are recognized. Department super- 
visors may give this recognition, but every 


worker wants to be singled out occasionally 


by the administrator for a special word of 


encouragement, comfort or praise. The ad- 


ministrator’s time schedule should be 


SO 
planned that this 1s possible. 
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What 1s acceptable and what is torbidden, 


why certain procedures are necessary and 


] } 
what purpose they serve—when actually 


they may never have received this informa. 
tion. Communication among staff members 
needs to be established according to de. 
veloped procedures and not left to chance. 

Houseparents always should be told about 
matters affecting their children before the 
children get the information from the office 
or the grapevine. Nothing so undermines the 
morale of institutional personnel as the feel- 
ing that they are expected to operate without 
the necessary information for doing an effec. 
tive job. Communication is a_ two way 
process and staff members also should have 
ways of keeping the administration informed 
about what is going on in their department, 
cottage or schoolroom. 

Regular and frequent staff meetings and 
scheduled weekly conferences with super- 


visors and caseworkers, supplemented by 


written memoranda and telephone calls, | 


should all be part of the procedure to insure 
that communication does not break down 
within the institution. 

It is equally important that channels of 
communication and interpretation be set up 
between the administration and the board 
and with the community. To make and re- 
vise policy, a board must be kept appraised 
of program and problems. If they are to sup- 
port an institution, the givers must under- 
stand what they are giving to, the use to 
which gifts are put, and the results. 


Responsibility to the Children 


What is the administrator’s responsibility | 


to the children and their parents? In some 
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what their needs are and how they can be 


met. If we accept the fact that a child’s 
primary need is tor love, security and under 
standing, then the administrator’s first re 
sponsibility is to establish what we might 
call an “emotional center of gravity” or the 
opportunity for the child to establish roots, 
even if only temporarily, in an atmosphere 
created by warm affectionate persons who 
can supply these needs. 

Another fundamental need of all children 
1S for a sense ot identity, achievement and 
success. This can be achieved through ACTIN 
ities within the group living program, the 
school and community, but it 1s up to the 
administrator to see that opportunities are 
provided for each child to experience the 
satisfaction and self respect which comes 
from accomplishment recognized by his peers. 

Children 


experience the world as it 1s. Vhey learn by 


must also have the chance to 


living and by living today, not by being 
sheltered completely from the realities of life. 
While they have the protection of the institu 
tion, they must be prepared for what they 
will face when they no longer have this pro 
tection. Children need experience in how to 
spend as well as how to save money. They 
must le irn how to make and vet along with 


outside as well as inside the institu 


‘need to learn their responsibilities 


neighborhood community. 


taught how to use 
develop 


must be and 
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enjoy freedom, to elf control, aC 


ept criticism and discipline. They need to 
know how to get along with and understand 
people, to accept the fact that there are kind 
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{ititude Towards Parents 


The attitude expressed toward parents by 


the administrator will be reflected im the 
attitude of houseparents and other staft 
members and even of the children) them 
selves. Tf the administrator respects the 


parents as individuals, looks to them to 


Carry as VUE h ot thre it parental re sponsibility 


as possible, and enable them to do so, the 


’ 


parents are much more likely to respond 
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The 
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repre ent person to 


the parent, as he do to the children and 
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are and they feel 


AC ept ; the parent > aS they 


this acceptance. Phis attitude towards par 


ents will also be reflected wn the amount of 


casework If the adminis 


service provided. 
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trator is thoroughly convinced that children 
should live with their own parents, he will 


budget for enough casework 


time to help 


parents work towards reestablishing their 
homes. 


More than any other social agency, the 
considered — the 


“property” of the community. It may be a 


exten “ ; 
children’s Institution 1S 


egment of the community, a church or 


fraternal group, a elf perpetuating board of 
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directors or, in the smaller community, the 
whole community that feels a vested interest 
in a particular institution. There may be 
traditions that are old and go deep and which 
have very real emotional implications for 
the institution’s supporters. In such situa- 
tions, the administrator who wants to change 
his program in keeping with the changing 
needs of children may experience consider- 
able difficulty. 

The institution that has taken only “‘nice”’ 
children, “normal” children, children with a 
good potential for achievement, little chil- 
dren, or children without parental ties may 
want to close its eyes to the fact that these 
are not the children for whom group care is 
needed today. In communities where other 
child welfare services have been developed, 
boards of directors of institutions which do 
not recognize other and more appropriate 
ways of meeting the needs of the children 
they have traditionally cared for are finding 
that their institutions do not receive applica- 
tions. Some have preferred to close rather 
than change their programs. Others have 
begun to accept children of working mothers 
who need day care for their children but who 
really do not need, nor should be offered, 
twenty-four-hour group care. 


Interpreting Change in Program Needs 


The socially responsible administrator 
who sees that his program is outmoded, and 
at the same time that there are children 
desperately in need of services which are not 
available, has an obligation to interpret the 
need for change to his board and to the 
community. There is a serious lack of serv- 
ices for the handicapped child who needs 
special training, for the retarded child who 
cannot adjust in the community but who 
does not need or is not eligible for a state 
training school. The number of emotionally 
disturbed children in need of specialized in- 
stitutional treatment is growing steadily. 
The adolescent who cannot accept a foster 
home is rejected by many of our institutions, 
and yet it is he for whom group care can 
offer the richest experiences in meeting his 
adolescent needs and drives. 
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Administrators and staff members of chil. 


dren’s institutions should participate actively . 
el 


in social planning through membership op 
local welfare council committees and state 
committees. Lay board members should be 
encouraged to participate also, so they can 
keep informed of gaps in service at both the 
local and state levels. 

Children’s institutions were established to 
meet a specific need, usually in a period of 
crisis. The founders could not be expected 
to foresee what today’s children would need, 
but I am sure they would not want to keep 
children who could be living with their own 
parents just to keep beds full, nor would they 
want their institutions to remain empty 
when there are children in need of different 
services which the institution could provide, 

Care of children with physical and emo- 
tional problems and of adolescents costs 
more than the old programs, but this should 
not deter us, for the total number of children 
needing such care is smaller than when in- 
stitutional care was the only child welfare 
service. Also, the length of time for which in- 
dividual children with these different prob- 
lems require group care is_ considerably 
shorter now than when children spent their 
whole childhood in an institution. 

Traditionally, church related and church 
sponsored agencies have pioneered in re- 
sponding to new and emergent needs. It is 
therefore especially appropriate that they 
review their programs to determine if they 
are truly meeting the needs of children and 
serving those who need them the most. 


Nearly two thousand years ago St. Paul | 
wrote: “For if the trumpet give an uncertain | 


sound who shall prepare himself for battle?” 
Recently, one of the League’s board mem- 
bers, in referring to this quotation, wrote: 
“Today the need for a loud clear trumpet is 
desperate. Few people are in a better position 
to pick it up and sound it as those able, 
dedicated executives who have weathered 
their frustrations and grown stronger from 
them, who have thereby developed stature 
and vision, enabling them to exalt their 


boards, rally the public, and stimulate their | 


staffs in a cause which deserves the best each 
of us has to offer.” 
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PARENTS AS ‘‘ENABLERS”’ IN HELPING THE CHILD 


WITH A SCHOOL PROBLEM 


Dollie R. Walker 
Specialist in School Social Work 
Department of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


As crrizens in 
support the concept that education for all 


a democracy most of us 


children is not only sound but necessary. 
Thoughtful Americans are concerned and 
many are alarmed that some children seem 
to resist education for themselves, and often 
prevent teachers from teaching those in the 
classroom who want to learn. Angry, defiant 
or withdrawn, these children differ in native 
abilities, cultural background, and physical 
and emotional health. What they have in 
common is the displacement of hurt feelings 
onto the school. 

For some children, school looms up as a 
giant obstacle standing squarely in the way 
of their making the only kind of social ad- 
justment they might feel to be satisfactory 
for them. They tend to see school as a 
hindrance to their happiness. It is true that 
in some instances the school itself can be the 
obstruction, but in others it serves merely as 
the focal point for blame when the cause is 
elsewhere in the child’s experience. Regard- 
less of the real source of the child’s unhappi 
ness, he honestly feels that his hurts stem 
from school, and it is here that his trouble 
rests.! 


The Concerns of School Social Work 

These children can sabotage the best in- 
tended programs and pose intensely difficult 
problems for educators. In the public schools 
of Baltimore City such problems are met by 
means of curriculum adjustments or through 
special services, among them the school 
social work program. 

School social 


many things. First there is the child with a 


work 1s concerned about 


1John G. Milner, “Children With Anti 
terns,” The Bulletin, September 1955, p. 34. 
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Mrs. Walker describes one approach to parents of a 
child who needs help with a school problem. 


multiplicity of problems that may interfere 
with his learning. He is asked and helped to 
take some responsibility for his problems. 
School social work is also concerned with the 
principal and teacher, those important peo 
ple who create the atmosphere and climate 
the child But child 


school personnel are not the only ones in 


in. which learns. and 
vitally 


the 


volved. School social work 1s 
the 


carries parental responsibility and the part 


con 


cerned with parents or one who 
they can play in their children’s school 
adjustment. 

Let us first examine the responsibilities of 
the school and parent toward troubled chil 
dren; secondly, consider al pont of view from 
which parents of children with school prob 
lems can be approached; and finally, review 
case material illustrating the method used by 
a worker who ts convinced that a parent can 


become involved in helping hi » ¢ hild change. 


Responsibility of School and Home 

\ll thoughtful people will agree that the 
school and home carry weighty responsibili 
ties in their efforts to provide the kind of 
experiences that wall help the child re olve a 
\s one 


pressed it, these experiences do not duplicate 


school problem. social worker ex 


one another.2 


“The 


ties as tt purpose. It operates 


chool is not set up with parental responsibili 


( he dule 


» Main pur- 


ona limited time 


ind mostly as a group operation because It 


poses 1s to teach ma of children certain things which 
can be taught to them in that fashion. Because of its 
limited purpose and its limited contact, the school 


cannot duplicate the 


V1 led by the p opl 


ce velopme ntal experience pro 
with whom a child has continuous 


contact; with whom he has hi deep t relation hips, 
ind from whom he receives food, clothing, supervision 


ind care “gy 


2 Marjorie Eve 


uw Ser 


Division of 
Use of Consultants, 


ringhim, Supervisor in the 


B iltimore, 
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291; .o7 it wit rien ery aig ist Anente 
realZing 1ts limitation, must turn to parents, 


] 


ly tackle such prol 


] . eT ee 
who alone can effective D- 
lems. The request to the parent, in our school 
Sil el, al ' eh ata iat 
set-up 1s through the school social worker, 


} - } ry a } 
who attempts to dovetail the efforts of both 


school and home in helping the child. 


Approach to Parents 


If parents, the most important people in 


the child’s life, are to help school people to 


j 


understand and teach their children, how we 
view them is important. I might approach 
this question negatively by saving how I do 
not see parents. They are not collaterals, or 
clients,? nor do I see a school social worker’s 
involving them as treatment.’ When treat- 
ment is introduced in a school setting, it only 
adds to the existing list of problems. School 
has a certain meaning to people, as a place to 
educate, not to treat. School clinics are treat- 
ment orientated rather than education 
orientated. 

The relationship of home to school is 
equal. To look upon parents as clients or 
patients defeats the existing basic social rela- 
tionship between school as an institution and 
home as an institution, each having a shared 
but not completely “like” responsibility for 
the child. They are dependent on each other. 
In the Baltimore Division of Special Services 
the parents are seen as equals and as such are 
asked if they can carry parental responsi- 





3 School social worker will be referred to throughout 
by the feminine pronoun. 


4Sandra D. Arbit, “Working Parents,” Journal of 


Social Work, July 1956, p. 87. 
> Esther Schour, “Casework with Parents 1n the School 
Setting,” Journal of Social Work, January 1958, p. 72 
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Let us examine a method in school social 
work practice which has been effective in 
meeting the problem of working with all kinds 
of parents. 


Keeping Focus on Child’s Problem 

Earlier I mentioned the school social work- 
er’s concern for the child who is our client, 
The school social worker helps him to change 
through direct service, so that the education 
process can be fulfilled. In brief, the child is 
helped through the casework method. The 
helping process involves the caseworker’s use 
of knowledge and skills to help persons, who 
for the moment seem unable to mobilize 
themselves, to do something constructive 
about their predicament. 

The worker uses the same body of knowl- 
edge and skills to involve parents in the 
child’s need to change in school. Parents are 
not “‘caseworked,” but the worker’s focus is 
on helping them become more adequate in | 
terms of the problem the child is having in 
school. Or to put it another way for clarity, | 
the focus is on the child, with interaction 
between school and family in helping one 
another in support of the child’s growth and 
learning. This also is a process that employs 
the limits of time, the school structure, and 
the use of self in relationship specifically 
established and maintained for the purpose 
of helping the parent to help his child. 





6 Taken from a paper presented in In-Service Training 
1956, prepared by Charles Cephas, Eugenia Wheeler | 
and Dollie R. Walker, Division of Special Services, 
Department of Education, Baltimore. 
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wilds 
‘avolved no matter how strained their rela- 


onship, and regardless of how hard they 
fght against the idea. A knowing social 
worker realizes that the average parent, too, 
wants to help his child, no matter how 
anxious, guilty, helpless and indifferent he 
appears. Even parents who were “ne'er do 
wells” at school are hopeful that their chil- 
dren might be different. They often grow 
hostile, punitive or passive when the children 
fail to measure up. When a parent is asked to 
come to school to talk about his child in 
trouble he may relive his own painful expert- 
ences and become so enmeshed in them that 
they color completely what he does with the 
worker. A soundly oriented school social 
worker will not get lost in this kind of 
projection. 

Neither will a skilled school social worker 
be quick to label parents as “unworkable” or 
too weak and ineffectual, no matter how 
damaging their social situation may seem. I 
would like to try to develop this further by 
summarizing the way a school social worker 
proceeded with a mother, while describing in 
greater detail the work with the father with 
whom the child was in conflict. It was this 
conflict that spilled over in school, creating a 
serious school problem for the child. 


Work with Parents of Troubled Child 


Carl Jones, an alert eleven-year-old boy in the sixth 
grade, was referred to the social worker in September 
1957 as an unusually sullen child, who had been in 
volved in numerous fights in and outside the classroom. 
In one of these encounters another child had received 
aserious eye injury. 

Carl was one of seven children in the home. His father 
was over seventy and his mother about forty. His father 
was totally incapacitated and the family wa 
supported by ADC and APTD in 
mother’s earning ented hi 
the father to abuse her and them. At the 


hated hi father fi rT the way they were tre ated. Since he 


being 
addition to the 
allowing 


. Carl re mother’ 


ame time, he 


1 ° 9 4 
felt 1t wa o wrong to be thi way, (¢ arl left home 


angry most mornings and ready for a fight at the 


slightest provocation. 


The referring school had tak 5 
he referring school had taken responsi 
bility for letting Carl and his parents know 
brig ; . rai 

of his special need and the 
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service of the 
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’ 


social worker. This meant that the school 
helped both child and parent to be aware ot 


the problem consistently and appropriately. 


Summary of Work with Mother 


During December and January Mrs. 
regularly. 


Jones saw me 
She knew why | was seeing Carl on a weekly 
basis, and seemed thoroughly interested in him, but did 
not know what she could do to help him. She com 
plained about how hard she had to work. She is eme 
ploved as a maid at a hotel from 4 p.m. until 12 mid 
Mrs. 


school regularly. 


night. attend 


Jones’ other school-age children 
L gave her credit tor being able to keep 
this large family in school regularly in spite of Mr. 
Jones’ illness. 


When Mrs. 


ings of self-pity and look more realistically at Carl and 


Jones was able to work through her feel- 


his problem, she began to tell me something of the 
difficulty 


drank heavily. It was easy to see that Carl felt sorry for 


he had getting along with his father, who 


his mother and possibly had a lot of hostile feeling for 
his father. Mr. Jones was 


no easy person to get along 


with now that he was unable to work. There was no 


doubt that he still ruled with an tron hand and the 
children resented this. 

Mrs. Jones first showed resentment at the idea of my 
talking with her husband. Later, when she realized that 
my seeing him would possibly be of help to Carl and 
not cause more family problems, she wanted me to talk 
with him. 

She thought that no one really tried to understand 
Carl. She believed he was 


training schor il, as his 


sure that he would end up in 
father had told him ever since he 
older half brothers had 


ome of the 


could remember. Several of his 


done 0 although older children have 


, 


turned out to be worthwhile citizens. 


Mrs. Jones began to believe that Carl did not have to 


end up in training school and to understand that her 
husband always threatened to “put him away” because 


he did not know how to handle Carl. She was willing to 


work with me and to try to have some time with Carl 


in which she would encourage him to discu hi prob 


lems with her. It was obvious, however, that Carl felt 
leaned on 
other adult. She 


and to make an 


the stronger of the two, and that Mrs. Jone 
him instead of her husband or some 
began to get some understanding of thi 
effort to be his mother and not the person who went to 
him for help. We agreed on regular appointments for a 


, and Mrs. Jon 


ponsible way. 


period of six week began with me ina 


very re 


This case had a highly unfavorable social 
situation—an ill and incapacitated drinking 
husband, a guilt ridden mother with major 
problems of inadequate income, poor hous- 
ing, outside employment, and the burden of 


the care of eight school-age children. The 
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social worker recognized the difficult task 
this mother had. Mrs. Jones was given the 
opportunity to examine her own problems 
and her feelings about them. She was given 
recognition for what she had done. At the 
same time the worker clearly stated that 
their purpose was to help Carl. The worker 
had to ask the mother if she could separate 
from some of her own problems in order to 
help Carl with his school problem. The 
worker hoped, no doubt, that if Mrs. Jones 
could become involved in Carl’s change, she 
would begin to feel more adequate and could 
then go on to tackle some of the other 
problems. 


Mrs. Jones was helped to feel that not only 
was she needed by the school in its efforts in 
behalf of her child, but that her husband too 
had a real contribution to make. Her nega- 
tive feelings toward the worker’s involving 
him were worked through before the father 
was seen. The worker respected Mrs. Jones’ 
right as a mother and a wife but held to her 
function, which included the involvement of 
the father. 


Summary of Work with Father 


In my first interview with Mr. Jones I was impressed 
with how clean and neat he was. The home was orderly 
and adequately furnished, although the family’s finan- 
cial strain was obvious. The interview was difficult, since 
Mr. Jones was convinced that Carl was all bad, and my 
effort to help him would leave me with the same disgust 
that he felt at this time. 

He accepted my explanation of why I had come to see 
him and what I would attempt to do to help Carl at 
school, but saw it as futile. I expressed my understand- 
ing of the problems Mr. Jones might have in trying to 
keep control of his children in spite of his infirmities, as 
well as how it must be for him to have to live on Public 
Assistance and his wife’s earnings. Mr. Jones seemed to 
soften for a moment but regained his rigid attitude very 
shortly. In our discussing Carl’s problems and my trying 
to find out what Mr. Jones thought he might do to help 
me and the school to help the boy, he insisted that he 
knew nothing to do but have him “put away” if he 
continued to be a problem. He disagreed with nothing 
that the school had said about Carl and added much 
more. I questioned whether there was not something 
good that he knew about hin, since I believed that all 
persons had something good about them. Mr. Jones 
finally said that at times Carl was kind to the younger 
children and helpful in the home. He quickly added how 
much coercion Carl needed. 
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Mr. Jones was willing to see me every other week fo; 
a series of four appointments. He wanted Carl to im. 
prove, he believed him intelligent enough to complete 
sixth grade, but it sounded as if he were willing to see 
me more for the purpose of proving how wrong I woulg 
be than to try to help Carl. I said this to him as I left. 
Mr. Jones looked a little shocked but did not respond, 

In my second interview I arrived promptly at the 
time appointed. Mr. Jones seemed eager to talk with me 
and to tell how he had failed in his efforts to try to 
“‘make the boy see the light.”” What he told me sounded 
like a long series of lectures and threats to Carl for what 
he had better not continue to do. I told Mr. Jones that 
I agreed that children needed to have limits. On the 
other hand I wondered if he had to be a pure stone wall 
to Carl. Did he not think it necessary for Carl to know, 
as I was beginning to know, that his father has feelings 
for him. When I said something more about the feelings 
that he must be trying to hide I could see his face 
soften. 

I thought that a man his age, the father of twenty. 
two children, must find it very difficult to take the 
position he thinks he must take now. Was he really 
afraid that Carl would take advantage if he found out 
that he was human? I needed him if I were going to help 
Carl. I firmly believed that much of the hostility that 
Carl had bottled up, was the result of his not being able 
to express to his father the things he felt about him, 

The tears dropped down into Mr. Jones’ lap as he 
told me of how he sits there day after day thinking of 
the ways he had mistreated Carl’s mother and Carl 
knew about it. He guessed he was getting ill and knew 
he could not recover. He supposed he had to take it out 
on somebody and his wife was the only one. I said Carl 
was doing the same thing with children in his class and 
with his teacher. He spoke about Carl’s concern about 
injuring the child’s eye. I told him what I knew about 
the incident, about Carl’s fear that I was working with 
him so that I could get evidence and have him com- 
mitted to the training school. Mr. Jones cried more. 

At the end of the interview I was sure that he under- 
stood what I needed from him if I were to help Carl. He 
began to express fear of how Carl would not mind him 
unless he was very firm at all times. I could not tell Mr. 
Jones how he could get close to his own son. Also, I 
could understand his fear of losing control. Certainly 
Carl would be in a very bad spot if there were no one 
whose authority he respected or heeded. I thought 
somehow though that Mr. Jones could hold his child to 
his limits and be a human being with him at the same 
time. It probably would not happen in a very short time 
but if he wanted it enough and could leave himself free 
to imagine how things were for Carl, I believed he could 
do it. 

Mr. Jones reached to shake my hand as I started to 
leave. He made some effort to have me return in a 
month rather than in two weeks. I guessed he did not 
know how much understanding I had for how difficult 
it would be for him to face me again in two weeks. Yet, 
a month was a long time and he would not know what 
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happening with Carl. As I went down the steps 


was 
Mr. Jones called me from the door-way. He wanted me 


to come back in two weeks at the appointed time. 


In these two interviews, deep psycholog- 
ical involvement can be seen in a seventy- 
year-old father as he begins to give a different 
less 
skillful worker could have felt defeated by 
Mr. Jones before she began. It also could 
have been easy to get sidetracked in the 
maze of family problems, but this worker 
knew that her focus was to see whether or 


kind of consideration to his son. A 


not Mr. Jones could feel the same concern 
for Carl as the school did and whether he, as 
a father, could be of help to the school. 
Carl’s problem and Mr. Jones’ contribution 
to it were not soft pedaled, but the worker 
was able to let the father know that much of 
Carl’s change depended upon what he could 
do in establishing a different kind of relation- 
ship with his son. “I needed him to help me 
if I were going to help Carl,” is a telling 
statement, emphasizing again the interde- 
pendence of home and school. 

This worker knew that school cannot help 
in a vacuum, and that children who know 
that parents are part of their problem can 
take more responsibility for change when 
their parents, too, are trying. At the end of 
this interview Mr. Jones was no longer 
ambivalent about the worker’s need to in- 
volve him. So often workers are accused of 
identifying with the child to the exclusion of 
the parent, but this was not the case here. 

As the relationship between parents and 
worker deepened in their concerted efforts to 
help Carl, the boy began doing more about 
helping himself. When the school problem 
was rapidly disappearing the parents had 
become relaxed enough with the worker to be 
able to discuss their need to look at some of 
their own problems that might have con- 
tributed to Carl’s. 

The summarized ending conferences with 
parents, although they were held separately, 
are combined here for brevity. 


Summary of Ending Conferences 


Mr. Jones discontinued his threats to “put Carl 
away.” He, too, saw me regularly, and he and Mrs. 
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Jones went together to the Department of Public Wel- 
fare to discuss the budget and to get help with manag- 
ing more adequately on their small income. Upon my 
recommendation, application was made for Carl to at- 
tend camp for two weeks this summer, and he was 
accepted. He was very happy and telephoned to tell me 
about it. Mrs. Jones’ application for public housing was 
incomplete. When | questioned why she had been so 
reluctant to complete it she told me about her fear of 
eviction if Mr. Jones “raved when he drank” the way 
he had been doing for the past fifteen vears. It seemed 
to me that the problem that she had to solve was much 
more complicated than whether or not she should go 
into public housing. If she decided on whether or not she 
would continue to bear the brunt of all of the under- 
standable ill-temper which Mr. Jones continues to 
exhibit, she would know what to do about her applica 
tion. The manner in which Mrs. Jones discussed this 
with me was very different from the whining, feeling- 
sorry-for-herself expressions in our other interviews. 
She stated that she realized Carl could hardly respect 
her when she had so little self-respect. Mr. Jones had 
disagreed with her plan to send Carl to camp but she 
meant to defy him this one time. It would be her way of 
showing him that she would do what she knew to be 
best for the children. 

In our last interview, Mr. Jones thanked me for all 
that had been accomplished with Carl. | knew that he 
felt that he was in trouble with the Department of 
Public Welfare because I had encouraged him to go 
there with his wife to discuss the budget when both of 
them continued to complain about insufficient funds. 
Mrs. Jones did not know how he spent the food money. 
Mr. Jones did not bring this up with me but he was 
struggling with the knowledge that if from now on he 
is to manage the family’s finances, which Mrs. Jones and 
Il agreed as right for the head of the household, he would 
have to spend it on the items for which it was intended — 
food, clothing, shelter, etc. —rather than on whiskey. 
The only thing that he said about it to me was that he 
knew that in public housing household utilities would be 
included in the rent and he would have a chance to 
meet the other family needs. 

Case closed. Carl’s school adjustment is quite satis- 
factory. He seemed ready for junior high school, aware 
of the problems he needed to continue working on and 
what he had done, together with teacher, parents, and 
me, to improve the situation. 


I have not touched on the many ways 


schools for years have involved parents 
through PTA’s, parent education classes and 
other projects. I have not attempted to deal 
with the problem of a parent refusing to 
share responsibility for the child’s trouble in 
school. Obviously choice is inherent in our 
work with parents. A cannot be 


forced to assume his parental role. This does 


parent 
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not relieve the school of its responsibility to 
every child, regardless of the parents’ help or 
lack of it. 

What I have tried to describe is the inter- 
locking forces operating in both school and 
home toward a common goal, and one that 
can be realized—the child’s better use of the 
educational experience. Implied is the need 
for continuing trust and respect of school and 
home for each other, valuing each other’s 
unique contribution to help children utilize 
the school’s facilities fully. This calls for 
renewed faith that parents do care as much 
about their children’s school adjustments as 
the school people; and that school social 
workers with conviction and skill can help 
parents become “enablers” in helping the 
child with a school problem. 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 





New England Regional Conference 
March 5, 6, 7 
Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn. 
Chairman: Mrs. Natalie Dunbar, Director of 
Casework 
Children’s Friend & Service 
95 Fountain Street 
Providence, R. I. 





Midwest Regional Conference 
March 12, 13, 14 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman: Robert |. Beers, Executive Director 
Lake Bluff Children’s Home 
200 Scranton Avenue 


Lake Bluff, Illinois 





Central Regional Conference 
April 9, 10, 11 
Hotel Statler-Hilton, Buffalo, New York 
Chairman: Miss E. Marguerite Gane, Executive 
Secretary 

Children’s Aid and Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children of Erie County 

330 Delaware Avenue 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Northwest Regional Conference 
April 12, 13, 14 
Vancouver Hotel, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Chairman: Mrs. Gordon Selman 
5968 Collingwood Street 
Vancouver 13, B. C., Canada 
Co-Chairman: Mrs. Douglas W. Orr 
3630 Evergreen Point Road, Bellevue, Washington 
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The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
@ 


A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 


largely generic. Supervised field practice is avail- 
able in both public and private child welfare 
agencies. 


Scholarships or training grants usually available 
for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 


concentration. 
e 


Early inquiry and application advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Seminars 
July 20-30, 1959 

Advanced Casework Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Mrs. Frances H. Scherz 
Casework Treatment of Children Marion J. Barnes 
Supervision in Social Casework Mrs. Scherz 
Lydia Rapoport 

A Two-Summer Project in Supervision 
Mrs. Yonata Feldman 
Ego Psychology Dr. Othilda Krug 

Educational Methods in Teaching Casework 

Mrs. Austin 
Advanced Seminar in Administration | 


Herman D. Stein 
« 


Public Welfare Seminars 
For child welfare and public assistance workers 
who are college graduates } 
July 20-30, 1959 
Basic Principles of Social Casework 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Mueller 
Dynamics of Human Behavior Dr. John A. Larson 
Evolution and Structure of the Social Services 
Mrs. Miriam P. Hart 
For further information write to 


Tue Director Cotiece Hatt 8 } 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Role of the Agency in Research 


Many agency executives have indicated a 
strong desire to embark upon some form of 
research activity in their agencies, but have 
found the experience of making a beginning 
rather frustrating. Often, steps to initiate 
research are abandoned because the expecta- 
tions of the practitioner have been pitched at 
such a high level that the goals are not easily 
attainable. Widespread circulation of a num- 
ber of myths about how one goes about 
doing ‘“‘respectable” research contributes to 
the executive’s dilemma. The following points 
might be kept in mind by those who wish to 
initiate research as an important ingredient 
in their agency’s program: 

It is better to start with simple, quasi- 
administrative undertakings and proceed to 
more complex research projects, than to at- 
tempt to launch an ambitious research enter- 
prise. Too often, the latter type of project 
never leaves the launching pad. With expe- 
rience in research, the agency can assess its 
capacity for more basic research more 
adequately. 

There is a mistaken impression that only 
research which involves fancy statistical foot- 
work and complex professional rating schemes 
produces rewards in the way of useful infor- 
mation. As a matter of fact, simple counting 
procedures and simple percentages very often 
provide quite adequate descriptions of agency 
operations, which are essential to sound 
administration of a program. The absence of 
a trained statistician should not lead an 
agency to abandon research activities. Such 
assistance can be obtained at a later stage, 
when the agency has developed experience in 
gathering data. 

There is another mistaken impression that 
only research which gets reported in impres- 
sive-looking books and monographs is useful 
when in truth, any useful fact revealed by 
systematic observation of agency practice is 
a contribution to that practice, whether 
reported on a scrap of paper or in an elabo- 
rate brochure. We ought not mistake the 
form for the substance. 
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Another myth about research is that in 
order to obtain a research grant from a 
foundation, an agency must engage in over- 
whelming documentation and elaborate pilot 
studies. While it is important to prepare fora 
particular study, this does not mean that the 
agency must dot every 7 and cross every / 
betore approaching the foundation. It often 
is better to discuss the practice problem at an 
early stage of research thinking. 

Agencies would do well to look for the 
simple choice points in the practice situation 
that do not require complicated judgments 
about the phenomenon under question. “Yes- 
no” types of situations lend themselves to 
rather simple analysis: 

Did the unmarried mother surrender her baby 
yes or no? 

Was the foster parent applicant accepted by the 
agency ves or nor 

Did the client accept referral to another agency 
ves or nor 

Administrators should regard research as 
an important source of assistance in strength- 
ening agency programs, but, at this stage, 
should not seek miraculous cures for the 
major knotty problems facing practice. Be- 
cause we are still in an early stage of develop- 
ment, it 1s not likely that research alone will 
lead to drastic changes in the organization of 
welfare services in the foreseeable future. 
Rather, it will provide the underpinning for 
administrative decisions which must be based 
upon many considerations, perhaps under- 
scored by specific research findings. Seen in 
proper perspective, research can make a 
significant contribution to practice without 
being placed within an all-or-nothing frame- 
work, 

Fach agency should have one or two 
projects in which it is doing some systematic 
fact gathering, no matter how simple the 
level. 

The following are some questions agency 
executives might ask themselves when they 
consider the role of research in their agencies: 

Has the agency been spending the valuable time of 
practitioners and clerical personnel in the gathering of 
facts which are essentially useless? 

The gathering of facts, in some agencies, 
becomes a ritualistic performance supported 
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by tradition. Better gather no facts than 
useless ones. 

Has the agency attempted to organize its face sheet 
data, describing clients in such a way that meaningful 
and easy tabulations can be made at the end of the year? 
Have the executives of larger agencies thought of using 
machine processing facilities available in their com- 
munity? 

Many agencies have potential sources of 
help in board members of the business com- 
munity who are experienced in the use of 
modern methods of data collection and 
storage. 

Has the agency attempted to obtain systematically 
caseworkers’ observations of clients and the nature of 
service offered in key areas of agency concern? 

This might provide leads to a number of 
areas demanding further research. In addi- 
tion, the information may be more reliable 
for administrative planning than the proce- 
dure of interrogating several caseworkers 
when a problem arises. 


Has the agency attempted to get its fair share of | 


research attention from the local planning body? 
Has the agency thought of collaborating with agen. 
cies having similar programs? 


This provides the advantage of spreading 
the costs and enlarging samples, and gives 
the findings a base broadened beyond the 
agency’s doors. 

Has the agency attempted to cultivate a relationship 
with a local university in order to interest faculty mem. 


bers and doctoral students in the agency’s resources for 
social research? 


The successful planning of research in a 
social agency requires realistic expectations, 
creativity and imagination in using the re. 
sources of the staff, board and community, 
and enough conviction about the value of 
research to withstand many rebuffs and false 
Starts. 

Davin FANSsHEL 
Director of Research, CWLA 


The New York School of Social Work 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


2 East Ninety-first Street 


New York 28, N. Y. 


1959 Summer Institute and Workshop Calendar 


INSTITUTES 


June 1-12 
1. Personality Theory Relevant to Group Work Service 


Instructor to be announced 


2. Staff Supervision in Group Work Agencies................6. Margaret Williamson 


Jume 15-26 


. Supervision in Casework 


. Supervisory Concepts Applied in Public Welfare 
. Psychiatric Concepts in Casework Treatment 
. Short Term Treatment in Social Casework 


WORKSHOPS 


Virginia Bellsmith 
Selby Fly 

Gerard Fountain, M.D. 
Sidney Berengarten 
Isabel Stamm 


June 15-19 
1. New Perspectives on Delinquent Behavior 
2. The Staff Role in Neighborhood Planning 


Richard Cloward and Lloyd Ohlin 
Violet Sieder and Associates 


Institutes meet two hours daily. Workshops meet daily Monday through Friday from 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Further information and application form on request. 
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SUMMER IN A CHILDREN’S INSTITUTION 


Wallace M. Lornell 
Supervisor, Children’s Village 

The Methodist Children’s Home Society 
Detroit, Michigan 


Many mothers of school-age children look 
forward to the long summertime with con- 
siderable foreboding. What to do with the 
kids for those three long months of vacation 
is a frequent question. In an urban and 
highly industrialized society job opportuni- 
ties and even routine chores are very limited 
for children. The older adolescent has diffi- 
culty finding even a part-time job. This 
period of enforced idleness presents a similar 
dilemma for houseparents and administra- 
tors of children’s homes. 


Problems of Summertime 


True, the summer months provide an op- 
portunity for children to develop new inter- 
ests and skills, and offer a necessary change 
of pace and routine. They also provide a 
time for strengthening peer relationships, for 
new adventures and non-academic educa- 
tional experiences. Yet in more than one 
children’s home the veteran housemothers 
can be heard telling the neophyte, “If you 
can live through the summer you will be all 
right.”” Housemothers feel discouraged about 
the summertime for a number of reasons: 
They miss the routine provided by regular 
classroom hours (whether on or off the 
campus). New staff to work with the children 
during the summer need orientation and it 
seems to take a few weeks before they move 
forward. Children need to test the new staff. 
Often vacations of casework, administrative 
and houseparent staff add to the confusion. 
Children often leave the institution after the 
termination of the school year, and new ones 
take their place. 

The challenge of the summertime needs to 
be met by staff with the same enthusiasm the 
children express at the close of the school 
year. To program effectively for this vital 
period takes considerable planning and crea- 
tive thinking. Every children’s institution is 
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Long summer days can provide a real opportunity to 
8 q PI : 
help children develop not only new interests and skills 
but their whole personality. 


different and has unique problems. A solu- 
tion for one children’s home would not work 
in another. Age of children, sex, geography, 
facilities, community, budget, staff com- 
petency and skills all play an important role 
in determining the type of summertime 
program. 

The following comments are based on the 
efforts of one children’s home to provide an 
enriching and meaningful summer program 
which is integrated with the school year 
activity program. The home is a residence for 
sixty dependent and neglected boys and 
girls, six to seventeen years of age. There are 
seven or eight children in a cottage and the 
average age of the housemothers is about 
fifty years. While it is not a treatment center, 
it is treatment oriented, and has a casework 
staff and regular psychiatric consultation. In 
three of the older boys’ cottages a college-age 
housefather lives in, and is employed on a 
part-time basis. 

The home is located on seventy acres of 
land in a suburban community of a large 
city. A small gym, craft room, games room 
and adequate playground equipment and 
space are at one end of the campus. There is a 
group work and recreation program the year 
around, directed by a social group worker. 


Important Principles 


Some of the principles which we felt were 
important in organizing our program have 
been aptly stated by Grace Coyle.! 

“Activities can and should provide the expansion and 
development of our powers, the essential satisfaction of 
companionship, at times the deeper pleasures available 
in a creative and democratic group experience.” 

To implement this broad objective ade- 
quate supervision must be provided for sum- 
mer staff. Youthful and often inspired sum- 





1 Group Work With American Youth, Harper & Bros, 
New York, 1948, p. 25. 
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] } a. “eorne and a} 
mer counselors need direction and close 
supervision so that an activity program can 

eit a a Ni CR as 
realize its potential in helping children. Lead- 


ers need help in 


recognizing the difference 


between an activity-centered program and 
one based on the needs of the group. They 
need help in realizing the importance of the 
relationship of the leader to the children as 
well as the interaction of the members. Also 
they need to sharpen their perceptions of the 
role played by different members of the group. 

Another principle of paramount impor- 
tance is the necessity for conscious awareness 
of the unique needs of the institutional child. 
Often their self-concept !s degraded and con- 
their 
ability to establish meaningful relationships 


fused, their relation to peers poor, 
damaged. They are starved for recognition 
and attention, and need to learn how to 
respond in socially acceptable ways. 

Having set down these broad principles 
and objectives we decided on the following 
approach: 

List our specific goals for the summer program. 

Decide what staff could be employed with the budget 
allotted and what skills they should possess. 

Take a careful look at the facilities available both on 
our grounds and in the community. 

Plan a program outline based on the needs of the 
children, taking into consideration the available staff 
and facilities. 


Objectives of Program 


The should provide 
wholesome recreation, new experiences, op- 


summer program 
portunities to develop old skills and learn 
new ones, time to relax and enjoy nature. 
Also it should give the children an oppor- 
tunity for democratic group experience in 
planning part of their own program, and an 
opportunity to identify with vigorous youth- 
ful leaders of both sexes. Through small 
group experiences the more withdrawn and 
isolated children should be encouraged to 
participate actively in the program, and the 
overly aggressive child helped to develop 
more inner controls. Of primary concern in 
pursuing the latter two objectives is the rela- 
tionship of the child to the leader, and the 
leader’s ability to utilize the relationship 
effectively. 
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The objectives of the group work program 





must be related to the needs of each ch; 

The bov with serious academic difficulties 
j 7 

Can develop new ego stren 


ne. +7 } ae 
l@tnAs In the Summer 


raced 


program, when he is not 


Bd ams = <i t. hice. Jona “ 
discouragements at school. The girl wit! 


} . 1° 1 } } 
poor peer relationships can be neiped to grow 


and develop insight with an intensive smal] 
group situation. A summer counselor cap 
help her feel wanted and accepted as she 
assumes her share of the work on an over. 
night camp-out. The child who attends schoo! 
routinely and never “gives the housemother 
any trouble’ may be depressed, and under 
the stimulation of the summer program can 
blossom out with genuine zest, even develop. 
ing latent leadership qualities. 

Joe, a boy of ten who had a very inadequate father 
and a poor self-image, usually looked doletul. During the 
summer he was placed in a group with a quiet b 


masculine summer counselor. At the end of the summer 
Joe had developed a wry sense of humor, walked with 
his shoulders erect, and surprised everyone with his 
good school adjustment the next fall. At Christmas his 
main concern was to send a card to his summer 
counselor. 


Staffing the Program 

We employ a summer staff of six coun- 
selors and an assistant program director to 
help the group worker, and prefer to recruit 
some of them from our year ’round program. 
The rest are recruited from colleges and uni- 
versities in the area; preference is given to 
students interested in social work, education, 
psychology and sociology. The group worker 
and the cottage supervisor screen all appli- 
cants carefully; the group worker takes 
primary responsibility since the summer staff 
is directly responsible to him. We look for 
warmth, flexibility, maturity, experience, 
sincerity in summer employees, and for some 
with specific skills, such as waterfront, na- 
ture, craft and athletic. Since we have quite 
a number of disturbed children, we seldom 
hire a counselor under twenty-one years or 
less than a junior or senior in college. 

A brief period of orientation and training 
is imperative for summer staff. Even if the 
first week of vacation is largely mass activi- 
ties and limited program, it is wiser in the 
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be working with. There are scheduled train 


jiley 


round, and reading material about activities 
and child behavior is provided. After the 
summer staff have become somewhat ac 
quainted with the program and the children, 
the caseworkers meet with them and review 
pertinent data about the individual children. 
The group worker has weekly conferences 
with each staff member, besides conducting 
staff meetings. Each counselor keeps a daily 
record of his group and writes a summary 
record in the middle of the summer and at 
the close of the summer program. Some time 
is reserved each day for organizing and plan 
ning daily activities. 


Involving Housemothers in Activities 


Various ways have been tried to get our 
older housemother staff involved with the 
activity program. One summer they were 
assigned to accompany their children on a 
weekly bus ride to a nearby lake for swim 
ming, and the summer counselors worked 
part of the time as relief houseparents on 
days off. The next summer we did not assign 
housemothers to but 
encouraged their voluntary participation. 


“recreation activity” 


The latter plan proved most satisfactory. 
Regardless of the scheduling technique em 
ployed, the development of a team approach 
is the goal. Children need to feel that their 
housemothers can have fun with them, and 
housemothers need to understand the activi 


tiles program. 


To help summer counselors employed as 


group leaders gain awareness of the cottage 


living situation, summer staff orientation 
includes a period of observation ina cottage 
and, preferably, a brief tour of duty as a 
houseparent. With such an experience the 


counselor learns the importance of cottage 
te 


routine and has more than a theoretical 
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} } wt 4 } } } } 
understanding of the difficult task the house 


mother copes with dav after day. 

Cottage parents who experience the rote of 
recreavion Ie ldership, Have a Wetler apy eel 
tion of 


} 


dren 


+¢ ¢ © -penctes ve ses , 
ITS MNpoOrlanes Ana tearn THA 


: 
behave ditferently ino other settings. 


Vhev learn that recreation stat® not only 


{ 
play with children, but must set appropriate 
limits on behavior. Tt is hoped that some ot 
the ott on 


staff, and help them in conducting birthday 


activity skills rub the 


cottage 


parties and other celebrations in the cottage. 


Imaginative Use of Facilities 


It 1s impossible to separate tacihties trom 
program. Otten agencies rely on traditional 
activities Instead of planning caretully and 
creatively. In larger communities the public 
lists and recreational 


library educational 


activities which often are avatlable at no 
cost, or the daily newspaper may list weekly 
activities in the area. Sometimes the tourist 
bureau brings fo our attention facilities oft 
which we hac not been aware. Local re rea 
tion departments can be utilized as long as 
we do not expect them to take over oun jobs. 

Camping is a subject in itself, and one that 
is overlooked by many children’s institu 
tions. Camping gear can be purchased inex 
pensively and used for overnight or longer 
trips. One cottage of twelve- to fifteen-year 
old boys spent all winter and spring saving 
money for their two-week summer camping 
trip. It provided many le arming experrences 
besides the trip itself learning to work as a 
group, meaningful group interaction, inch 
vidual identification with the group, plan 
ning and organizing, reading road maps and 
park information pamphlets. Another camp 
ing resource 1s the traditional camp operated 
by the YMCA, Boy Scouts, or churches 
Often for these 


camps if applic ations are sent in early. ‘| hese 


scholar ships are available 


suggestions are offered to supplement the 
usual playground, and craft programs car 
ried on at the institution tt self. There use is 
determined by the institution’s own facilities 
and staff. ‘I he organization of the program 
must be planned carefully in advance, with 
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BOARD RATES 


Henrietta L. Gordon 


Director of Publications 
Child Welfare League of America 


This is a report of payments for the care of children 
made to foster parents, and payments for care made 
by parents, in October 1958, as reported by forty 


League agencies. 


Introduction 


Tuts 1s the seventh study of board rates 
made by the League. The first one was done 
in 1942. The introduction to the report of the 
last study, which was made in 1954, pointed 
out that there is almost universal recognition 
that the agency which offers foster family 
boarding home care not only provides care 
for children who need it, but also carries 
responsibility for helping parents solve the 
problems which stand in the way of their 
providing adequate care and guidance for 
their children. In short, agencies are more 
and more tending to use placement as part of 
an over-all treatment plan for resolving 
family situations which interfere with the 
child’s continued living at home, even with 
outside help. 

It was also recognized that in this process 
the boarding parents should be helped to 
become identified with the agency’s purpose 
in working with the parents. This makes 
greater demands on foster parents. The satis- 
faction of being regarded as parents to the 
children who are not their own had earlier 
been accepted as partial recompense for the 
service. Now, with a change in the emphasis 
in their status and with increased tension 
created by the disturbance of the children 
being placed and by the visits of their par- 
ents, we must recognize the uniqueness of 
what foster parents do contribute to the 
service. 

True, this job calls for affection, under- 
standing, and dedication to the children no 
less than in the past, but foster parents now 
have the added difficult task of participating 
in the agency’s effort toward helping the par- 
ents determine whether they can assume 
their parental role fully and, if so, helping to 
rehabilitate the family unit. The board rate 
therefore takes on new meaning and has to 
be estimated more realistically on the basis 
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of the greater demands on foster parents and 
their greater investment in the child’s care. 
The 1954 report 


provided by 177 agencies. The current report 


was based on answers 


relies upon a smaller sample of forty League 
member agencies who were carefully selected 
by random methods trom among those offer 
ing this service.! All agencies who were re- 
quested to provide this information co 
operated in the study. These include ten 
public and thirty private agencies. 


Basic rate paid, amount paid above 
base rate, and conditions under which 
higher rates were paid 
Thirty-nine of the forty participating agen- 

cies reported the basic rate paid for the care 

of children, as well as the amount paid above 
the base rate, and the conditions under which 
higher rates were paid. Only one agency has 
no scale, estimating fees on a case by case 
basis. The other thirty-eight reported base 
rates ranging from $35 to $82 per month. In 

1954 the range was from under $30 up to but 

not including $70. Both the lower and upper 

poles of the range are 16 percent above the 
figures reported in 1954. The median board 

rate is $52 per month, which represents a 

16 percent increase over 1954, 

The thirty-eight agencies reporting on the 
specific items covered by the board rate 
included the cost of food and shelter; twenty- 
five included these items only. No agency 
included clothing. A scattered few consider 
the board rate to cover also the following: 


allowances 

incidentals 

recreation and school lunches 
equipment, such as baby bottles 


'This departure from previous practice was made 
because of a desire to minimize the demands upon 
member agencies for paper work. From a statistical 
standpoint, a truly random sample should approximate 
the patterns of the over-all membership of the League. 
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the goals of the summer program clearly in 
mind, and with awareness of the danger of 


over-scheduling and over-organizing. Time 
must be allocated for free play also. 


Value of Small Groups 


Most homes take a traditional approach to 
recreation and schedule interest activities at 
various times of the day. The children usu- 
ally have at least a limited choice in the 
selection from such activities as softball and 
table games in the morning, nature hiking, 
swimming or crafts in the afternoon. With 
this traditional schedule we often overlook 
the inherent values in the small group ap- 
proach. Children can benefit from identifying 
with a group and participating in planning 
their own activities with a counselor. This 
approach emphasizes the philosophy of doing 
things with rather than for the children. 
Usually the children engage in the same 
activities, but since they are organized into 
small groups additional social learning takes 
place. 

After experimenting with various types of 
summer program organization, including one 
based completely on the small group ap- 
proach, we decided that a combination of 
interest activities and small group activities 
achieved the best results. Where swimming 
is not available in the neighborhood, one or 
two days of the week can be “trip” days. 
This may involve a bus ride to a nearby lake 
with a picnic lunch. In this activity a modi- 
fied small group approach is used at lunch 
time and for other side activities. 

Much of the program is patterned after 
the traditional day camp formula, but is 
modified to meet the needs of institutional 
children. It is important to be flexible and to 
change the schedule as special opportunities 
and the weather indicate. Mass activity, 
special events and holiday celebrations add 
variety to the program. These activities in- 
clude an Olympic day, softball games with 
outside groups, hobo day, movie night, visits 
to amusement parks, talent and skit nights. 
For several days before these special events, 
the children can spend time preparing for 
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them. Here, too, the small group approach 
can be invaluable in helping children par. 
ticipate in planning and in making creative 
suggestions. 


Summary 


Each home has its unique problem of 
geographical and community setting, budget, 
staff, and facilities. However, the following 
general suggestions for developing a summer 
program are applicable in any setting: 


Take a careful look at the needs of the children under 
care, 

Have adequate advance planning. 

Synchronize the summer activity program with the 
year round leisure time and casework program. 

Have an adequate program for orientation, training 
and supervision of the summer staff. 

Provide opportunities for creative and democratic 
group experience. 

Schedule activities which appeal to a variety of 
interests and which afford new experiences and stimu. 
late learning. 

Provide opportunities for the lonesome and isolated 
child to move toward active participation. 

Develop a real conviction that the summer program 
can enrich the lives of the children in innumerable ways, 


The summer program should be given as 
much consideration as we give other phases 
of the program—food, clothing, casework, 
and psychiatric consultation. With this ap- 
proach we can enrich the lives of children 
living in institutions. 


As all readers of CH1LtD WELFARE and the 
League’s other publications are aware, the 
volume and quality of League publications 
have increased many fold in the last few 
years. This expansion, plus added assign- 
ments such as liaison with other national 
standard-setting agencies, has necessitated 
freeing the Editor from responsibility for the 
Information Service. 

As of March 1, Miss Helen Fradkin will 
assume responsibilities as the Director of the 
Information Service. 
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Date and amount of last board rate 
increase 


Thirty-four agencies answered the ques- 
tion about the date when the board rate was 
last increased. It was found that half of the 
agencies had increased the board rate since 
1954; 31 percent had raised the board rate 
during the past year. 

From the information provided by thirty- 
one agencies on the basic board rate paid 
estimate that 
increases ranged from 5 to 52 percent. Half 
of the agencies had increased the rate 14 
percent or more, and in two-fifths the in- 


before the last increase, we 
<9 
5 


crease was 25 percent or more. 


Reason for increasing board rate 

Thirty-four agencies reported on the rea- 
son for increasing the board rate. Twenty- 
seven, or slightly more than two-thirds, cited 
the increased cost of living. Five added that 
there was general recognition that the board 
rate was too low. Four had to raise the rate 
because other agencies in the community 
had done so. (This reason was given by 
public agencies.) Seven agencies cited diffi- 
culty in recruiting homes, particularly for 
older children. Only one mentioned that 
foster parents had brought the need to its 
attention. One agency met their concern for 
keeping infant homes for pre-adoption place- 
ment by paying $3.00 for the first day in 
recognition of the problem of helping a child 
become “‘settled into a home.” 


Effect of increase 


As for the effect of an increase, the replies 
indicate that it must be substantial to be at 
all effective. Of the thirty-two agencies which 
responded, 25 percent said that their in- 
crease was too low to be very significant. It 
should be noted that 25 percent of the agen- 
cies had increased the rate only 5 to 8 percent. 

Some positive results were cited by 60 per- 
cent of the agencies. The advantages to the 
program were as follows: 30 percent of the 
agencies reported that foster parents were “‘a 
little better satisfied.” A similar proportion 
reported that the increase is responsible for 
having better foster homes, and that it 
helped to keep foster parents who otherwise 
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would have withdrawn. Thirty-five percent | 4 mor 


reported that better quality foster homes 
come to the agency’s attention, particularly 
for older children. An equal number mep. 
tioned that through alleviation of some of the 
financial pressures the foster parents have 
had to cope with, they are able to relax ang 
become more comfortable with the children 
and more cooperative with the agency, 
Twenty percent saw this as a definite aid in 
recruiting foster homes. Two agencies men. 
tioned the advantage of better feeling on the 
part of staff. 

Payments above established board rate 

scale 

Thirty-eight agencies provided informa. 
tion about payments made above the estab. 
lished board rate scale. Of these, only one 
said they had “‘no established board rate but 
pay on the basis of a child’s needs.’ Six 
agencies reported that they did not pay 
above the established board rate. Thirty-one 
agencies, or 75 percent of those participating, 
do pay a higher rate of board for children 
who present special problems; of these, ten 
report a higher rate of board for children with 
physical or mental handicaps or emotional 
disturbances. Ten agencies provide extra 
payment to foster homes for infants and for 
baby sitters whom they provide. 

The higher board rate paid by various 
agencies ranges from $2.00 a day to $195 a 
month. The increases are up to three times 
the basic rate. Half of the agencies reported 
$110 to $195 a month as the highest rate paid 
for children with serious problems; another 
40 percent pay from $70 to $90 a month for 
such children. A small percentage pay a rate 
that is so insignificantly higher than the base 
rate that it hardly serves as an inducement 
in recruiting homes for special needs. For ex- 
ample, an agency whose base rate is $35 a 
month pays $40 a month for children with 
behavior problems or physical handicaps. On 
the other hand, an agency that pays $50 a 
month as a base rate pays from $65 to $125 
a month for the total care of children with 
serious behavior problems. This agency also 
reports that when situations require institu- 
tional care they have paid as high as $337 
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month. Some of the children for whom 
higher rates are paid are described as follows: 

An adolescent girl, bright, appealing and responsive, 
who is so deeply disturbed that there are times that she 
cannot control herself and acts out her hostile aggres 
sons and frustrations in socially unacceptable be 
havior; an unmarried schizophrenic mother; a schizo- 
phrenic adolescent; a child with muscular dystrophy; a 
reebleminded child with terminal cancer; two children 
with spinal bifida, one of them paralyzed from the waist 
down, incontinent and having much destructive be 
havior; a child who is a double amputee; a child so 
disturbed that he sits in a chair for long periods of time 
speaking to no one. This last child received psychiatric 
treatment on an out-patient basis, and it has been 
recommended that he get the opportunity for the atten 
tion a boarding home can give him. He has shown 
considerable improvement. 


Reimbursement of boarding parents 

Thirty-eight agencies answered the ques- 
tion of reimbursement to boarding parents 
for expenditures made for children in their 
care. Thirty-seven do reimburse, one does 
not. Eighty percent of the agencies require 
itemized lists of expenditures and 60 percent 
require vouchers or bills for each item. 

Four agencies reimburse for allowances, 
one of these only under special circumstances.” 
Twenty-seven allow reimbursement for hair 
cuts; twenty-nine for medical and dental 
supplies, one of these only in emergency 
situations. Kighteen agencies reimburse for 
recreation, one only if the recreation needed 
by the child is over and above the family’s 
ordinary recreation. Fighteen agencies reim 
burse for religious articles and other expendi 
tures In connection with religious training, 


one agency only if the amount is substantial. 


Thirty reimburse for school supplies (one of 


these added if the amount is over $3.00), 
twenty-eight for shoe repairs. Agencies also 
mentioned very occasional expenditures like 
gifts or birthday parties. 

With regard to procedures, twenty-eight 
specified prior arrangements with the foster 
parents who submit appropriate bills at 
specified times. The variations in practice 
include an agency which allows adolescents 
an allowance to cover most of the items 
listed; other expenses are reviewed with the 
?While many agencies provide a sum for allowances, 
varying with the child’s age, these four permit foster 
parents to provide an allowance on the basis of the 
child’s special needs month by month, billing the 
agency accordingly. 
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caseworker and then paid to the adolescent 
by special requisition. The practice in some 
agencies include the tollowing: 


Payment for drug supphes, including vitamins and 
cod liver oil, is made directly to the vendor; foster 
parents have to give advance notice of anv expenditures 
thev will make if these are to be honored; when foster 
parents know tn advance what expenditures they may 
make, they submit these requests in advance of pur- 
chase; foster parents are required to submit bills or 
other evidence of the expenditure. 


Percentage 
Items for Which Agencies of Agencies” 
Reimburse Foster Parents Which 


Reimburse 


Allowance Lig 
Carfare "Oey 
Haircuts so 
Medical and dental supplies 78% 
Recreation 40% 
Religious articles and expenditures 490% 
School supplies 81% 
Shoe repairs 6% 


The question has frequently been raised as 
to whether these expenditures might be esti 
mated and an approximated lump sum al 
lowance paid directly to the child, if he ts old 
enough, or to the foster parent, to encourage 


planning in a responsible way. 


Uniformity of board rates in community 

With recruitment publicity being carried 
out on a community-wide basis, the question 
of uniform board rates becomes of increasing 
concern. Of the thirty-eight agencies which 
responded, thirteen reported that they paid 
the same board rate as other agencies in the 
community. Eleven reported that they pay a 
higher board rate, five that they pay a lower 
board rate. Of the remaining nine, five re- 
ported payment of a higher board than some 
agencies and a lower board rate than others, 
and four said they cannot answer the ques- 
tion because they do not always know the 
rate paid by other agencies. Board rate for 
the community was arranged through agree- 
ment at meetings in the welfare council. One 
agency reported that an agency would raise 
its board rate and that would be the basis for 
another agency in the community to raise its 
board rate. Thus one-third of the agencies 
are in communities that have a uniform 
board rate. This is approximately the same 
proportion as reported in 1954 (34.9 percent). 
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Families paying agency directly for the 
care of their children 

As part of the inquiry we also asked about 
payments made by parents for the care of 
their children. Of the thirty-two agencies 
which answered the question of how many 
families pay the agency directly for the care 
of their children, seven said they could not 
tell; one said that no families pay directly. 
The figures for the twenty-four agencies 
reporting on families that paid directly range 
from 5 percent to 85 percent. In half or more 
of the agencies, 40 percent of the families pay 
directly to the agency. 

These agencies also reported on the num- 
bers of families for whose children the agency 
received no payment at all. Five agencies 
reported they had no way of estimating. 
Twenty-six of the agencies which kept rec- 
ords reported that up to 90 percent of 
families pay nothing. Five agencies reported 
that they had no children for whom no 
payment whatsoever is made. In half the 
agencies, 48 percent of the families make no 
payment. 


How payments by parents for boarding 

care are determined 

Thirty-nine agencies provided information 
on how payments by parents for boarding 
care of their children are determined. Nine- 
teen reported that they do have a scale; 
twenty do not. Even those who reported no 
scale commented as follows: casework was a 
basis for determining the amount; payments 
are based on the ability to pay; parents 
are expected to pay as much as they can of 
the amount paid to the foster parents. They 
do not state how they compute the amount 
parents are expected to pay. Five of the 
agencies that reported no scale went on to 
indicate board rate, clothing, incidentals, 
medical costs and dental costs as a basis for 
estimating payments by parents, and added 
that an amount for casework is also included 
in the estimated fee to be paid by parents if 
they can meet the cost. In short all the 
twenty-four agencies reported some basis, if 
not a scale, for estimating payments by 
parents. 
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All the agencies use the actual amount of 
board paid to foster parents as part of the 
basis for estimating the fee to be paid by the 
parent. Of the nineteen who do have a scale, 
about 72 percent also include clothing, 65 
percent include medical and dental costs, 
and 57 percent include the cost of incidentals 
such as haircuts, carfare and allowance. 
Five agencies include the cost of psychiatric 
care, four include the cost of casework 
service. That is, about 10 percent of the 
agencies which have a scale use total cost as 
the basis. 


In conclusion 


This report on board rates should be 
viewed in relation to the increase in the cost 
of living index since 1954: 


|S ne a eR eR eee ERE ere 114.5 
NOS Gite sexhahs PASE feo OZ 
1957 120.2 
BPO ia eee ter sies yearns eens 1239 


The 19.4 percent increase in the cost of 
living index between 1954 and the present is 
higher than the increase in the board rate 
offered by one-third of the reporting agencies, 


Percentage of Increase Reported by 31 Agencies 











% of No. of % of No. of 
Increase Agencies Increase Agencies 
5% 2 16% 3 
6% 1 22% 1 

% 6 25% 4 
9% 1 30% 3 
10% 2 33144% 1 
11% 1 42% 1 
14% 3 50% 2 





When one considers that board rates have 
generally been considered “low,” we can see 
that only about one-third of the agencies can 
be said to have made a substantial increase. 

This brings up the oft repeated question: 
Is the board rate a major factor in finding 
foster homes? Could a foster home be found 
for any child who needed one if adequate 
time were devoted to recruiting homes, and 
if the board rate compensated foster parents 
for the service expected of them? The experi- 
ence of some agencies seems to lend support 
to the hypothesis that higher board rates 
would attract more foster families. However, 
further investigation is required to confirm 
this impression. 
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Encouraging Graduate Study 


Tue CONCERN in the profession about the 
shortage of trained staff is leading to a 
variety of new ways of encouraging graduate 
study. One of the interesting expressions of 
this concern is the Harry L. Lurie Fellowship 
program in social work education and 
research. 

A leader in the field for more than forty 
years, Mr. Lurie has always recognized that 
providing professional education of high 
quality is the best way to serve people, and 
tomake social work the challenge it should be. 

Two types of grants are available: 

Educational Fellowships for qualified stu- 
dents in accredited graduate schools of social 
work. Preferably, students should be enrolled 
in the second year of the program leading to 
a master’s degree, or in the third year or 
doctorate program. 

Research Grants for qualified persons who 
have completed their graduate professional 
education, holding either a master’s or 
doctorate degree. 

These Fellowships are designed to con- 
tribute to the professional development of 
outstanding students in the field of social 
work and to stimulate research in social wel- 
fare administration and community organ- 
ization. Priority will be given to applicants 
interested in professional careers in the field 
of Jewish community organization, or con- 
ducting research in problems relevant to the 
field of Jewish community organization. 

Applications for either type of grant are to 
be filed with the Council of Jewish Federa- 
and Welfare 729 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., 2o ater than 
April 1, 1959. Fellowships will be awarded by 


tions Funds, Seventh 


June 15, 1959 for the academic year begin- 
ning September 1959. 
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Training Program for Child-care Staff 


A recent Rosenberg Foundation Grant 
will make possible the development of a 
child-care staff training program for the 
State of California. Institutions have long 
recognized the need to professionalize the 
role of the child-care staff for children in 
institutions. This grant of $22,260 will be an 
important contribution to California’s insti- 
tutions and the child welfare field as a whole. 

The purpose of developing the training 
program will be to provide content that has 
meaning for the diversified group of child 
care workers. They carry a vital role in the 
institution, but until recently they have re- 
ceived relatively little help and professional 
direction. 


In-service training is not the 


answer. It has offered child-care staff an 
uneven and spasmodic type of educational 
experience. Frequently it has come only in 
time of crisis, geared only to keeping explo- 
sive situations from getting out of hand. A 
carefully planned training program with the 
ingredients of the practical day to day man- 
agement problems blended with the under- 
lying theory, is essential. 

Courses will be offered for child care staff 
currently employed. It is hoped in the future 
to combine recruitment and training into one 
package. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
School of Social Work 
Urbana-Champaign and Chicago 


A two-year professional program 
leading to the degree of 


Master of Social Work 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Traineeships Available 
Write: Director, School of Social Work 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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A COMMUNITY PROTECTIVE PROGRAM 


Joseph L. Thimm 
Casework Supervisor 

Department of Domestic Relations 
Juvenile Court and Home 
Portland, Oregon 


Over a period of years, the Multnomah 
County Juvenile Court, Portland, Oregon, 
has given public encouragement to the 
Multnomah County Public Welfare to as- 
sume responsibility for protective service. 
After some five years of discussions among 
the court, public welfare and police, public 
welfare is now well established in the protec- 
tive casework field. 

In the absence of private agencies to meet 
this need in our community, it was natural 
that the public agency should offer this 
service. Such a development was also in 
keeping with the recommendation of a state- 
wide survey on services to children con- 
ducted by the Child Welfare League of 
America in 1949. 


Evaluation of a New Philosophy 


Martha Branscombe, writing on the sub- 
ject of public child-care services, referred to 
the vast administrative responsibilities vested 
in juvenile courts over a period of many 
years. This early trend in services to children 
resulted from the shortage of public agencies 
to do the job, and from the public’s great 
confidence in the court.! However, in the 
past thirty years public welfare programs 
have developed in almost every locale. 

In retrospect it seems logical that the now 
familiar arguments of court administrative 
function versus court judicial function should 
accompany this development. The growth of 
public welfare programs, particularly in the 
area of children’s services, has meant that 
the court has had to accept a new philosophy 
of social work practice. However, the juve- 
nile court often has clung jealously to its 
original status. 


1 Martha Branscombe, “Basic Policies and Principles 
of Public Child Care Service—An Underlying Philos- 
ophy,” Cuitp WELFARE, January 1952, pp. 2-9. 
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How a community public agency and the court carry 
their respective responsibilities. 


In the last few years there has been a les. 
sening of this controversy. Judges and social 
workers, individually and through their na. 
tional organizations, have come to a closer 
agreement on at least these two specific 
matters: the administrative responsibilities 
which should be held by the court as a 
judicial agency, and the administrative re. 
sponsibilities which should be relinquished as 
other community agencies develop and im- 
prove services to children. The dual respon. 
sibilities of the judicial agency and the ad- 
ministrative agency have been spelled out in 
a number of publications.? 

During the last two or three decades 
public welfare has not been alone in develop. 
ing children’s services. In many communi- 
ties, juvenile courts have continued to de- 
velop as casework agencies. They redefined 
their traditional function, and improved 
upon their longstanding socio-legal philos- 
ophy by incorporating the growing body of 
knowledge about casework within an author- 
itative agency. With caseworkers assuming 
policy - making positions within juvenile 
courts, it was inevitable that communication 
between these agencies and public welfare 
should produce working agreements for the 
provision of child service. 

Traditionally the agency providing pro- 
tective casework service in this community, 
the Multnomah County Juvenile Court has 
relinquished many of its earlier functions. 
Our court, like many juvenile courts in com- 
munities lacking a separate protective agency, 


2“*A Statement of Principles and Policies on Public 
Child Welfare” (Point 16), CH1LD WeLrare, December 
1950, pp. 11-13. 

Standards for Spectalized Courts Dealing with Children, 
Prepared by the Children’s Bureau in cooperation with 
National Probation and Parole Association and _ the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. United 
States Printing. 
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community need while publicly 
acknowledging that this function might more 
properly be carried out by a non-judictal 
ygency. But in functioning as the community 
protectiv e service agency, the court always 
held to a casework approach in serving both 
delinquent children and families referred in 
dependency-neglect matters. Under such a 
philosophy protective service, which implies 
casework, has been possible within the court 
setting. Without a basic casework orienta- 
tion it would have been possible and even 
likely that our court would allow its author- 


ity to dominate relationships with clients. 


A Resulting Protective Program 

As an outgrowth of this evolution of 
philosophy and program, both the Multno- 
mah County Juvenile Court and the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Multnomah County 


Public Welfare were able to arrive at policies 


for making the Children’s Department the 
referral agency for protective service. The 
majority of such referrals come directly from 
the police, who after investigating a seem- 
ingly less serious dependency-neglect com- 
plaint, may make a direct referral to the 
Children’s Department. These referrals are 
usually in the form of police reports sent by 
mail to that department. 


The Women’s Protective Division of the Police De- 
partment received a phone call from Mrs. Sloane, the 
landlady of the Hillside Apartments. Mrs. Sloane in 
formed the police that the Keller family was without 
funds and both Mrs. Keller and the children looked 
undernourished and were continually sick. A follow-up 
call to the Keller apartment found Mrs. Keller in a cold 
two-room apartment with her four children, ages three, 
five, seven, and eight. She explained that her husband 
had left the apartment to look for work the previous 
day and had not returned. The family had lived in 
Oregon two years ago but had just returned from 
California when Mr. Keller’s farm job ran out. Three- 
year-old Jane was lying on one of the two beds, obvi- 
ously down with a heavy cold. Mrs. Keller was also 
suffering from a cold but was up and around. 

Mrs. Keller admitted the family had only meager 
funds but did not want “to go on welfare.” The officer 
children’s interest had to be con- 
id that her report would be for- 





iren’s agency who would try to work 
‘dical care while the Kellers were having 
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With another group of dependeney-neg 


situations the police may feel that the seri 


t 8 


ousness of the problem warrants immediate 
referral to the juvenile court, but does not 
call for the signing of a petition. After review 
at court intake, most ot these cases are fre 
ferred to the Children’s Department without 


i 


opening a court case or filing a petition. 


The Women’s Protective Division contacted tuve 


| nil 
court with a report describing the minor vandalism of 
the two Bostock children—James, eight, and Robert, 
seven. The officer explained that reports referring to th 
lack of supervision of James and Robert had been com 
ing in for some time. Officers have talked with Mr. 


Mrs. Bostock regarding supervision of James and 


and 


Robert and have always gained their verbal coopera 
ion. Some of the neighbors report that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bostock frequent a local tavern and fail to provide real 
supervision for the children at any time. 


Here the court intake decided to refer this 
case to the Children’s Department without 
opening a case or asking for a petition from 
the police. 


Referrals Requiring Petition 

Another group of referrals made directly 
to the juvenile court by the police are con 
sidered serious enough to warrant the signing 
of a petition. The police take this action at 
the request of the court or on the basis of 
their own evaluation of a serious situation. 
Of this group the court refers many to the 
Children’s Department requesting an inves- 
tigation of the problem or complaint. The 
court anticipates that the Children’s Depart- 
ment will carry out the investigation within a 
reasonable period and report back. 

Mrs. Jerrald called the Women’s Protective Division 

at 2:30 a.m. to report that one of her children had been 
injured. The policewomen investigated immediately 
and found that Ronald, age one and one-half, had been 
bruised quite badly around the legs. Mrs. Jerrald her- 
elf showed signs of having been hit. Ronald was awake 
at the time of the call and did not seem uncomfortable. 
The police asked Mrs. Jerrald to come along with 
Ronald to Emergency Hospital. 

On the way to the hospital, Mrs. Jerrald revealed that 
she and her fiancé had argued earlier in the evening. 
The noise had awakened the baby and he cried, further 
infuriating Mrs. Jerrald’s fiancé. In a sudden burst of 
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anger he hit her and then spanked the baby. Mrs. 
Jerrald admitted she had been living with this man but 
could see now that marriage to him would be impossible. 
The police told her that she would be able to talk with 
the district attorney in the morning to see about a com- 
plaint against this man. They also told her that a peti- 
tion would be filed with juvenile court, calling for an 
investigation. 

In this instance court intake decided to 
refer the problem to the Children’s Depart- 
ment for investigation and a subsequent 
report to the court. Both the police report 
and the petition were made part of an open 
case to await the report from the investigat- 
ing agency. 


Court Continues as Protective Agency 

Under the current program the juvenile 
court has broken with tradition in establish- 
ing policies which give it public welfare 
responsibility as a community agency. Only 
in exceptional cases does the court continue 
to investigate and plan as it did before the 
development of the protective service pro- 
gram by public welfare. Some of these cases 
fall under a broader definition of protective 
service cases: for example, where the crisis 
has been reached and the children removed 
from the home. It is evident here that future 
casework planning must be a rebuilding 
service from ground level. 

Unfortunately, in our community public 
welfare does not have a receiving home and 
can not make emergency placements except 
when a foster home is available or when 
there is bed space in a local institution. In 
most of the emergency situations the police 
or court are forced to use one of the com- 
munity’s three nurseries or a court receiving 
home. When the court assumes responsibility 
for placement in such cases, it continues an 
investigative and planning role that could 
logically be left to public welfare if their 
program included round-the-clock receiving 
home facilities. 

Still another type of protective service the 
court continues is investigation, where pub- 
lic welfare’s investigation could not proceed 
in the face of extreme resistance by persons 
involved, and where it is obvious that only 
the court can guarantee the actual control 
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and structure within which an investigation 
can proceed. 


The three Ross children, ages nine, eleven, ang 
twelve, were brought to court after spending the early 
morning hours in the children’s section of the police 
department. The police had made a home call on the 
basis of a neighbor’s complaint that the children had 
been alone in the apartment for two days. The neighbor 
indicated that the parents drink and have left the chil. 
dren overnight on other occasions. 

While the intake worker was arranging temporary 

pl acement in the court detention home pending referra] 
for foster placement, the parents appeared at court, 
belligerently demanding their children and protesting 
the Gestapo-like tactics of the police and court. The 
intake counselor listened to their story of a visit to 
relatives in a neighboring city. Mr. Ross insisted that 
the children were old enough to care for themselves and 
that a “nosy” neighbor was responsible for this injus. 
tice. The intake worker explained to the Rosses the 
reason for the children’s being brought to court, pointed 
out that a neglect petition had been signed, and that the 
conflicting information presented by the parents would 
be considered during an investigation. She made ar. 
rangements for them to see the judge immediately, 

The Rosses were seething and repeated their story to 
the judge in about the same detail. The judge pointed 
out the conflict between their story and that of the 
police, and indicated that the children would not be 
returned until an investigation could be made. 

Outside the court room, Mr. Ross again became 
belligerent. He mentioned getting an attorney, and ina 
flurry of contradictions, stated he would find the foster 
home and remove the children, appeal this un-American 
tactic to the Supreme Court, and sue the police for 
defamation of his character. 

While the Rosses were waiting, the intake worker and 
her supervisor discussed the situation and decided that 
it should be handled by the court. The Rosses were 
informed of this decision and the children were placed 
in court receiving homes the same day. 


The decision that the court should investi- 
gate this situation was related only in part to 
Mr. Ross’s belligerence and threats. It 
“timely” in this case for the investi- 
gation to be conducted by the court, whose 
authority Mr. Ross recognized. In situations 
like this it is the court, rather than the public 
welfare agency acting as a protective service 
agency, that can better hold the parents 
within limits and avoid subjecting the chil- 
dren or public welfare to whatever potential 
danger the parents’ threats might pose. 

The element of timeliness also enters into 
other cases demanding protective service and 
continued court investigation and planning. 
One example would be the extreme neglect 
situation which reaches the public through 
newspaper, radio and television. Since peti- 
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tions are usually signed in juvenile court on 
such serious cases, it is not only timely but 
rudent to give juvenile court the responsi- 
bility for handling this case, rather than dele- 
gating investigation and planning responsi- 
bilities with the many accompanying pres- 
sures to another community agency. Under 
our current program gross sexual molestation 
cases and matters involving complicated 
child custody questions invariably call for 
the juvenile court to maintain both an inves- 
tigation and planning role. 


Basis for the Court’s Decision 

The decision not to refer a case immedi- 
ately to public welfare does not infer that the 
court believes that it can do a better investi- 
gation or planning job than the public wel- 
fare agency. Court decisions about such 
questions are related to a sensitivity evolving 
from broad experience with families in the 
dependency-neglect group over a period of 
many years, as well as an awareness of the 
services which other community agencies are 
able to offer. Thus when it is urgent to take 
immediate action, when the crisis has already 
developed, or when there is a realistic need 
for absolute protection for the children, the 
court assumes a protective role at least 
temporarily. 

Joint court-public welfare policies on com- 
mitment and protective supervision are flexi- 
ble enough to allow a large group of referrals 
to be supervised by public welfare without 
specific court order, providing parents are 
not too overtly resistant to this protective 
service. The court generally refrains from 
issuing an order committing children to the 
Children’s Department unless there is a re- 
quest from that agency. The exception to 
this arrangement is where the court judges 
an order of commitment to public welfare to 
be imperative. When a decision to commit 
has been made by the judge, the local agency 
has been willing to accept these cases for 
planning. 


Evaluation 

Four years’ experience with this working 
plan between police, public welfare, and the 
court presents a basis for evaluating the 
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mechanics of the plan, as the court sees it. 
Referring the bulk of the dependency-neglect 
situations to public welfare has decreased 
court case loads considerably and has allowed 
court counselors to devote more time to the 
increasing number of delinquency referrals. 
The majority of referrals to public welfare in 
which petitions have been signed remain at 
court intake. This procedure automatically 
centralizes the mechanics necessary to evalu- 
ate public welfare reports or set court hear- 
ings when indicated. From the court’s point 
of view, a similar centralization in a public 
welfare unit would be more efficient than a 
general distribution of cases among the pub- 
lic welfare casework staff, as is now the case. 
It probably would be better to have a public 
welfare liaison person working directly with 
the court, not only on protective casework 
situations, but also where clientele are known 
to both public welfare and court staff. 
Continual at the administrative 
level between public welfare and the court is 


liaison 


a necessary part of this program. But in the 
area of service, public welfare continues to 
experience a serious staff changeover. In con- 
trast the court has been more fortunate in 
maintaining staff. Certainly this former situ- 
ation influences the court’s decisions not to 
refer particularly difficult cases to the Chil- 
dren’s Department. Protective service case- 
work calls for experienced personnel with 
seasoned judgment who can use authority in 
its constructive sense. It also demands a 
knowledge of the legal essentials which the 
court expects of the protective service agency. 
If this court’s experience with public wel- 
fare has brought to light any general area of 
misunderstanding, it has been the need for 
action on those cases where active petitions 
are held by the juvenile court. It is generally 
understood that the court has a protective 
obligation to both the child and the com- 
munity in delinquency situations. It must 
also be understood that the court has the 
same protective obligation to children and 
community in dependency-neglect matters. 
The protective obligation toward children is 
obvious, because the juvenile court is a pro- 
tective agency in every sense of the word. 
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concerned. Here public welfare has a more 
immediate responsibility to the court, since 
it serves in such instances as an extension of 
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To the Editor: The Placement of Adoptive Children, J. Richard 
rence Y ; re Wittenborn. Springfield, Hlinois: Charles C Thomas, 
al In response to the item, Microfilming 1957, 180 pp., Bibliography. 
Tou \doption Records, which appeared in the ee ae 
1 Sicha a gee :; ; : Phis volume gives a highly informative 
Readers’ Forum in the January issue of ee a te ae 
[3 ; \\ I - f and stimulating demonstration of the value 
. oad: HILD \V ELFARE, am writing you Of our ; ; ‘ : 
vases’ eo al , of systematic research to the field of adop- 
t experience WIth this practice. ; eae , . . , 
eee eee eer : biel nak alee tion. The Yale tollow-up study of 195 
ween The Florida Department of Public Welfare ; 


al ek — adopted children, appraised with their adop 
ne tas been microfilming its adoption records |. ee os el” 

= ae iI had | tive families several years after placement, 
ince 1956. The problem of space had become ‘ ; : -< 
since 19: iil. — is used as the base tor answering specific 
1 . 1 1 ! 
almost insurmountable as there were then 


ce ee questions raised by adoption workers and for 
d- some 20,060 records to be housed. The De- discussing existing practices in the field. This 
ervice, partment is authorized by statute to micro- major study, which tested the predictive 
ts 1 photograph and destroy old records and yalue of the Yale Developmental Examina 
jocuments it is required to maintain perma- — tion and explored possible relationships be- 

: oe ently 


ween characteristics of adoptive children 





a5 The state office of the Department’s Divi and adoptir e homes, has been reported in 


sion of Child Welfare receives copies of all 


7 ® ] 1 > © = 
: detail elsewhere. Here it is summarized, and 
ference ae . : 
adoption petitions filed in the state for both — sclected units serve as an unusually appro- 
should | licensed agency and independent placements. priate base for intensive discussions — of 
vment These are retained permanently. In addition, — crit al problems. 
should the closed case records of independent adop- Phe initial chapters, w hich describe the 
sa 5 arr . Vat. ‘ el one ne ' 
experl- tions, all of which are studied by the Depart-  Y#le study, m« thodelogical problems en- 
“pe ak: 
Na Ce. ment, are sent to the state office for perma countered, and the approaches to their solu- 
li Ly chit Li . ‘ i Phila : 5 : s d : 
to the nent Sling. New records are heme added ac tO are m themselves a major contribution 
HiCil PRAT. C ) ‘ c i> ¢ i ‘ ; = i = : 
kad the rate of about 3,000 a year. Microfilming '° te field. They present with outstanding 
staal ’ : mae Se sf 
warded | a id; tisfactory uti t . clarity some of the major issues which must 
t been has proved a satisfactory solution to the 1 cs red 22 i y 
bow be dealt with in doing pertinent research in 
probiem. ; ae . i 
Conf \f 3 : 6] \ ihe adopt! yn, and also the pitfalls of attempting 
nfer- After a record is microfilmed in its en- ' 
r ' . - ; to bring research data to bear directly on 
ce will tirety, the narrative section is retained in 
i : 1 : ‘ operational problems. 
order to make the social study more readily ; a ; ae ee 
bien ot ae : Readers looking for specific information 
Rin at available when a second petition by the same es Pree Laas 
tely ; d : ‘led. TI 7 led about adoptive children, their dev clopment 
ree adoptive parents 1s filed. lese are file 1 a ee We : 
ii - tite ; and their families will find many facts here. 
severa he folder to conserve space ar . : r 
vated. everal to the folde conserve space and for example, negative after-effects could not 
vill probably be le FOve adver a Ir = 1 hy ' 
d ve. will prot il V be dest! ved later as their use be uncovered in children who had experi- 
th his | fulness expires. All correspondence and all enced institutional or numerous boarding- 


icant is | legal papers (of which original copies are in home placement during their first year of life. 
lew findings of this kind “speak for them- 


| hat their val } 3 1c 
seives, so that their value to the reader 1s 


intment the court file), are destroyed. Filing space has 


1 1 } } e 
thus been reduced by about two-thirds. 


es) | ai 1 dee ah oe ie ‘ ‘ a: as ; So 
will be | Phe detailed clerical work necessitated in considerably enhanced by discussion of find- 
ek the process of microfilming anything which ings in terms of possible implications for 
! CnecK 1 . 3 ] : ] : c Lot | 
if tl " must be safeguarded as case records must, is theories of child development, research 
| tney | ji 4 B fe ae ‘ : ‘ 4 a ; ee 
. “ } time consuming and tedious. How ever, this methodology and a loption policy itself, | his 
le to try ' rr : :; 
through Department considers the end results worth thoughtful and systematic attempt to apply 
ere the effort. evidence from research to knotty theoretical 
CHARLOTTE JELKS and operational problems gives a unique 
May 8. a 5 y ; : 1: | 
: Adoption Consultant, tlorida Dept. of Public Welfare avor to this book. 
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d the 
ascribed to him on the book jacket of pro- 
viding only 
in the adoption field. In fact, he has fre- 
quently pointed out that definite answers 
are likely to be unobtainable, and that recog- 
nition of this might profitably influence cer- 
tain agency practices. With great under- 
standing of the complexities in the field, he 
presents a series of suggestions for sound 
practice suggested by research evidence. Par- 
ticular care has been taken to show the foun- 
dations of all such recommendations and, 
when data from the Yale study were scanty, 
an excellent bibliography supplying addi- 
tional research data and expert opinions was 
drawn upon. Again, he demonstrates with 
unusual clarity the research steps taken to 
answer specific questions, the possible inter- 
pretations of the data, and the weight which 
might be given to both the findings and the 
policies they might suggest. 

The author states that, after exhaustive 
analysis, no positive predictive value could 
be found for the Yale Developmental Exami- 
nation. Policies which assume such predictive 
value are discussed critically from this firm 
finding. Where, however, evidence for cer- 
tain relationships between characteristics of 
adoptive children and their homes is found 
to be primarily tentative or suggestive, he 
emphasizes the need for further explorations 
before policy implications can be clear. The 
suggestion to increase agency guidance serv- 
ices to adoptive families after placement is a 
meaningful one arising from the findings. 

Wittenborn strongly urges that the firm- 
ness of research findings direct the level of 
confidence in various policies and practices, 
and that where there are no data relevant to 
existing policies research be undertaken to 
make them available. 

The current volume points strongly to the 
frailty of attempts to predict outcomes of 
development in adoption from either knowl- 
edge of natural parents, evaluation of chil- 
dren undertaken in infancy, or pre-adoptive 
experiences in early infancy. His evidence 
suggests that outcomes may be more di- 
rectly related to factors within the adoptive 
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home 1tsel 


aa - ‘8s 
; he calls for additional re. 
search focusin 


d 

on interrelationships between 
ts and children. Practitioners 
will find this emphasis in harmony with 
recent trends in the field. It is not difficult to 
recognize the need for developing techniques 
to explore this area and for studies based on 
broad samples, carried on over a period of 
years. The call for a massive inter-agency ap. 
proach to the study of adoptive parents— 
their hopes, expectations and competences— 
arises directly from the discussions of the 
Yale study and is supported by expert 
opinions quoted. 

Early in the book Wittenborn states: 


— 


“e 


'. « « the achievement of the social agencies is par. 
ticularly noteworthy because it has been made without 
the benefit of an appreciable amount of directly relevant 
research.” 

This book represents a major addition to 
that small body of relevant research. It also 
provides both information and stimulation 
to all workers in the field, as well as speci. 
fically to those who seek to strengthen the 
bond between research and practice in 


adoption. 5 
P Dororuy C. KrucmMan 


Clinical Psychologist and Consultant 
Louise Wise Services and JCCA, 
New York City 
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Toward Better Adjusted Children: Schools and 
Community Agencies Can 
Walter G. Sites and Marcella S. Farrar. Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland, October 1957, S0¢. 

So seldom have schools and community 
agencies defined their respective services in 
relation to each other that this manual 
makes a definite contribution to a recognized 
need. 

In Part I, Mr. Sites, Director of Pupil 
Personnel Services, Cleveland Heights (Ohio) 
School System, presents clearly and con- 
cisely the “Basic Principles Underlying a 
School Pupil-Personnel Program.” He dis- 
tinguishes between guidance reflected in 
good pedagogy, which allows for individual 
differences in children, and the specific serv- 
ices which comprise the pupil personnel 
services of the Cleveland Heights schools. 
The section outlining the basic principles in 
the organization and operation of the pro- 
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recognized needs at different times, and 
often somewhat unevenly, this emphasis on 
coordination of services is an important one. 
Mr. Sites emphasizes two administrative 
concerns: unification of special services under 
one administrative head to assure integration 
and team action, and the need for “a toree of 
special service workers” so that each service 
complements the other. 

Descriptive material outlining duties of 
the director of pupil personnel services, 
secondary school counselors, and other spe 
cial services including the school psycholo 
gist and school social worker Is specific to the 
Cleveland Heights schools. In defining the 
role of the school social worker, Mr. Sites 
seems to overlook that all special service 
personnel are school personnel when he 
states: “The school social worker’s mayor 
function is to supplement the effort of the 
schools by offering professional casework 
service to school children and their parents 
on problems 

Following 


related to school adjustment.” 


the functions of special service personnel, 
Mr. Sites develops a statement of working 
relations and community 
agencies. In viewing school and agency serv 
ices as complementary to each other, Mr. 
Sites describes problems which “involve deep 
seated family difficulties affecting all aspects 
of the child’s life” as appropriate for referral 


between school 


by the school to community agencies. He 
recognizes the factors of time and casework 
skill necessary for preparation of families for 
agency service. 

In Section I of Part II, “The Role of 
Community Agencies,” Mrs. Marcella Far 
rar, Case Consultant, Benjamin Rose Insti 
tute and School Social Worker, Chagrin Falls 
Exempted Village School, begins with a 
thoughtful statement about “Common Goal y 
Common Concepts and Ethics.” Schools and 
community agencies are viewed as “natural 
and logical teammates” with methods that 
may differ yet with many goals in common, 
including the maximum development of the 
whole child. Mrs. Farrar describes methods 
chool and 
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function and eliabilitw requirements. 

This 


COMMUNIEYV 


manual can serve mn 
the Weltare Federation 


working together 


a Prarere ular 


where 
and schools are to deter 
mine a clear-cut line of responsibility be 
tween school system and community im dis 
covering, diagnosing and treating maladpusted 
children and their parents. Such an etlort 


should cheourage other COMMMUNTCS to eX 


amine methods ot achieving more etleetive 


schoolLcommunity-aveney collaboration, 


Jane Winn 


{ssistant to the Director, Diviston for bexceptior 
Children, School Soctal Work, Line 
Publry 


When You Adopt A Child, revised 1958, 
Bureau, 


This pamphlet UrEES Prosper tive adoptive 


parents to be sure of ther reasons for want 


ing to adopt a child) before they 


seeking One? 


“Adoption hould never take pl we unt 
more than a means of meeting your need 


person. He has And he has 


needs of his own right 


etd 
18 Office of 


Tristruetion 


Children’s 


bevin 


4 thre child Ss 
Nelildits a 


Counseling parents to pive up all idea of 


finding a child) without help, the pamphlet 


tells them: “Pree lancing doesn’t 


pay oan 


adoption. (so toa good licen ed or approved 


adoption or child-placing agency. You want 


al child with whom You will he happy and 


} 


who will be happy with you. Turn thumbs 


down on any offer that 1S 


not 
first rate agency. 

A new section in this guide for 
suggests 
from abroad should vet in toucl 


with local social 


children 


avencies. 


mace hy al 


that couples who Want to adopt 


pare nts 


Copies of Vhen You Adopt A Child may be 


obtained from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, U. S. Government 
Washington 25, D. C., for 15 
$10 per one hundred copie: 


Printing Office, 


cents eac h, or 








CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads $7.50 per inch: 
minimum insertion $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 
by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA—Supervising 
caseworker, qualified, experienced, 
for small children’s agency providing 
child placement in foster home care, 
group Care, adoption service, services 
to unmarried parents. Psychiatric 
consultation. Salary commensurate 
with qualifications and experience. 
Executive Director, Arizona Chil- 
dren’s Home Association, P.O. Box 
7277, Tucson, Ariz. 


SOCIAL WORK CONSULTANT: 
Mental Health Division, State Health 
Department. Responsibility for con- 
sultation services to state and local 
public and private agencies, institu- 
tions and other organizations on 
mental health programs and activi- 
ties. Promotes consultation services 
to community groups in coordina- 
tion of services. Participates in plan- 
ning with the director of mental 
health in the structure and evalua- 
tion of the state plan for mental 
health with specific responsibility for 
the psychiatric social work phase of 
program. (Master’s degree in social 
work from a recognized school of 
social work, 3 years’ full-time paid 
experience in a mental health clinic 
or family agency with psychiatric 
consultation, 1 year of which must 
have been in a supervisory capacity.) 
Salary range $515-$596. Arizona 
Merit System, 11 N. 17th Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ADMINISTRATOR. Small group 
home for girls. Duties include gen- 
eral responsibility and casework serv- 
ice. Prefer 2-year graduate, experi- 
ence working with children in group 
living. Minimum salary $5000. Mrs. 
A. R. Williamson, President, Girls 
Ranch Board, 440 W. Main St., 
Mesa, Ariz. 

CASEWORKER II and CASE- 
WORK SPECIALIST in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troubled 
parents and children, placement in 
full-time and day care homes. Con- 
trolled case loads, regular psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent personnel 
practices, Social Security, retirement, 
health insurance. Caseworker II re- 
quirements: MSW and potential of 
being creative. Salary $4836-$6036. 
Casework specialist requirements: 
MSW, experience in casework and 
community organization activity. 
The casework specialist carries, in 
addition to a case load, considerable 
administrative responsibility for the 
particular service or program to 
which he has been assigned. Salary 
$5400-$6756. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans St., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





CHILD WELFARE - 


San Francisco 
Family and 
Child Welfare Workers 


Highest Professional 
Standards 
Grade I—$4572-$5592 
Grade II—$5052-$6192 
Grade III —$5592-$7236 
Write: Executive Director 
Catholic Social Service 
1825 Mission Street 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 





LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Salary, 
$4836-$6656 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


SOCIAL WORKER. Opportunity 
to develop a Certificate Program for 
Residential Child Care Workers at 
the University of California in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco areas. 
Two vacancies as of July 1. Qualifi- 
cations desired: MSV, institutional 
and teaching experience. Salary up 
to $7500. Eva Schindler (Los Angeles 
area), School of Social Welfare, Los 
Angeles; Gertrude Wilson (San Fran- 
cisco area), School of Social Welfare, 
Berkeley. ———— 

CHILD WELFARE WORKERS, 
San Francisco Bay area, California. 
Requires 3 years’ child placement 
experience or | year’s graduate social 
work training, $395-$481 a month. 
Or 1 year’s graduate study plus 2 
years’ experience or 2 years’ grad- 
uate study, $436-$530 a month. 
Large progressive welfare depart- 
ment. Immediate vacancies. Written 
civil service examination given in 
your locale. Alameda County Civil 
Service, 12th and Jackson, Oakland 
7, Gahit. 

SOCIAL GROUP WORKER: also 
CASEWORKER (2) MSW, at least 
2 years’ experience in child-care or 
family service. Active Protestant 
Church relation. Methodist Chil- 
dren’s Home with foster boarding 
home service. Beginning salary $5100. 
Write Harold R. Barnes, 3800 Cool- 
idge Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


March, 1959 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICEs 
WORKERS for fast growing south. 
ern California county. Opportunities 
in adoption unitincluded. WORKER 
I ($4650-$5520) requires 1 year of 
graduate study in social work. 
WORKER II (35004-35796) te. 
quires 1 year of graduate study in 
social work and at least 1 year’s ex. 
perience. Highly qualified profes. 
sional supervision. Paid vacation 
and sick leave, part-paid health in. 
surance, other benefits. County Per. 
sonnel, 236 Third St., San Ber. 
nardino, Calif. 


SAN DIEGO, California—Beauty 
Culture and Climate. Child care 
residence requires female caseworker 
and group worker. Must have MSW 
plus experience in the field of child 
welfare. Agency is moving rapidly 
into the field of treatment of emo. 
tionally disturbed adolescents. Sal. 
ary open, commensurate with train. 
ing and experience. Write Executive 
Director, Boys’ & Girls’ Aid Society, 
4285 Third Ave., San Diego 3, Calif, 


CASEWORKER for adoption unit 
in small multiple-function agency, 
Good personnel standards. Psychi- 
atric consultation. Required: MSW. 
experienced, preferably in adoption, 
Salary $5000-$6700. Social Security, 
retirement plan. Write Executive 
Director, Woodfield Children’s Vil- 
lage, 1899 Stratfield Rd., Bridgeport 
4, Conn. 





| DIRECTOR of SOCIAL 
| SERVICES for private child 
| welfare agency providing resi- 
dential group care and foster 
family care. Emphasis on 
quality treatment services. 
Expanding program offers op- 
portunity for leadership in 
planning, coordination and 
direction of social services. 
Supervise 5 caseworkers. Psy- 
chiatric and_ psychological 
consultation. Master’s degree 
with sound practice and su- 
pervisory experience in chil- 


dren’s field. CWLA member. 


Excellent personnel _ stand- 
ards: Social Security, NHW 
retirement. Salary $6000- 


$7500; starting salary de- 
pendent on experience. Apply 
to Donald D. Dowling, Exec- 
utive Director, Edgewood, 
Protestant Children’s Home, 
1801 Vicente St., San Fran- 
cisco 16, Calif. 
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